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University of Utah 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 




THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY 84112 



OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 



Dear Colleagues: 

It is a pleasure to present these proceedings of the first 
Region VI Conference of the NUEA held last May at the University of 
Utah. 



As I have read through the panel discussions and major talks 
given at the Conference, I have been reminded again of the true 
value of the Conference and of the fine contributions made by those 
who participated. 



May I take this opportunity to again thank all of you who took 
part on the program and those who contributed by their attendance. 




P.S. 



We look forward to meeting with you again at our next Regional 
Conference in Reno, Nevada, October 21-23, 1970. 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

Region VI, Arizona, California 

Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 



Conference Objectives: 

The Conference will provide a special training opportunity for all staff 
levels in higher adult education in the West -- current directions in 
continuing education; problems in programming; staff preparation and 
effectiveness; reaching potential students; how best to do our task; 
cooperation with other institutions and organizations. 



Host Institutions: 

Brigham Young University 
Utah State University 
University of Utah 



PROGRAM 



Thursday, 

10:00 a„m 
2:00 p.m 

1:30 p.m 



3:15 p.m 
3:30 p.m 



May 1, 1969 



Registration and Information Desk 
Union Building (Little Theater Foyer) 

Opening Session - Little Theater, Union Building 
Chairman: Sherman B„ Sheffield, Chairman 
Western Regional Conference 

Invocation - Rabbi Bernard Frankel, 

Congregation B’nai Israel 

Welcome - Alfred C„ Emery, Provost, 

University of Utah 

Address - "Today and Tomorrow in Continuing 
Education" 



Stanley C. Robinson, President, 

National University Extension Association 

Panel - Lloyd A. Drury, Utah State University 

Helmut P, Hofmann, Weber State College (Utah) 

M. Ho McMichael, University of New Mexico 
Donald Searcy, University of Southern California 

Refreshment Break 

Divisional Meetings" "Programming Ideas" 

Union Building 

Vice Presidents, Deans and Directors Meeting 

(Emeritus Room) 

Chariman: Harold G. Clark, B.Y.U. 

Subject: Organizational Setting for Continuing 

Education in Western Universities, Success- 
ful Programs in Operation and Programs in 
the Planning Stage, Possible Areas of Inter- 
institutional Cooperation 

Evening Credit Classes (Alumni Lounge) 

Chairman, Phil Robinson, B.Y.U. 



Independent Study (Correspondence) (Room 323) 

Co -Chairman: Norinne Tempest, University of Utah 
Co-Chariman: Alice Rowbotham, U„ of Calif„, Berkeley 

Conferences and Institutes (Room 311) 

Chairman: Benjamin H« Pochlya, 
University of Arizona 



Adult Education - Non Credit (Room 312) 

Chairman: Jeanne Brewer, U„ of California, San Fran- 
cisco 



Women's Programs (Room 319) 

Chairman: Esther Landa, University of Utah 

Community Development 

Chairman: Keith Wilson, University of Utah 

6:00 p.m. Dinner - Union West Ballroom 

Chairman: Lloyd A . Drury 

Introduction: William H„ Bennett 

Address: President Glen L. Taggart 

Utah State University 

"How the University Can Meet Its Responsi- 
bility in Continuing Education and Extension" 

8:30 p.m. Opportunity for Information Discussion, Studying, 

Exhibits and Division Meetings as may be desired. 

(Room 323) 



Independent Study (Correspondence) 
Annual "Leary Lecture" 



Friday, May 2, 1969 

8:30 a.m. Theme: "Reaching the Potential Student" 

Chairman: Harold G, Clark, B.Y 0 U„ 

Panel Discussion: 

"Discovering Who They Are and Where They Are" 
"Successful Practices Used in Reaching the Students" 

Panel Members: Donald M„ Searcy, University of South- 
ern California; Wayne S„ Martin, University of Nevada; 
Mo H. McMichael, University of New Mexico; Edgar J. 
Louttit, University of Arizona; William F„ Murison, 
Humboldt State College; Richard H 0 Henstrom, Brigham 
Young University; R„ Paul Cracroft, University of 
Utah, Robert G c Ruff, David W. Evans and Associates 



10:00 a.m. 



Refreshment Break 



10:15 a.m. 



10:45 a.m. 



12:15 p.m. 



2:20 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 



Chairman: Harold Glen Clark Little Theatre, Union 

Address: Martin N. Chamberlain, U of California 

San Diego 

Subject: "Steps Toward Maintaining a Staff Efficient in 
Methods of Reaching the Potential Student" 



Independent Study (Correspondence) 
Conferences and Institutes 



Departmental Meetings 

"Applying Principles and Practices of Promotion Through 
Staff Training" 

Room 323 

Chairman: Mack Palmer 

Room 311 

Chairman: 

Evening and Credit Classes 

Chairman: 

Non-Credit Offerings and Public Service 

Chairman: 

Secretarial and Office Management 

Chairman: 



Tom James 
Alumni Lounge 
Paul Butterfield 
Room 312 

Mar den Broadbent 
Room 324 
Brent Dixon 



Luncheon - Union West Ballroom 
Chairman: Sherman B. Sheffield 

Conference Summary and Critique 
"Where Have We Been?" 

"Where Do We Go From Here?" 

Harold W. Bentley, U of Utah 
Martin N. Chamberlain, U of Calif. 



Written Evaluation (Leave at Door When Leaving) 
Conference Adjourns 

Special Tour (For those interested and signed up) 



WESTERN REGION STEERING COMMITTEE 



Dr, Martin N. Chamberlain 
Director, University of California 
Extension, University of 
California, San Diego 
P.0. Box 109 

La Jolla, California 92037 

Dr, Harold Glen Clark 
Dean, Division of Continuing 
Education, Brigham Young 
University 

234 Hearld R. Clark Building 
Provo, Utah 84601 

Dr. Edgar J. Louttit 
Director, Adult Education 
Continuing Education 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 



Dr. Wayne S. Martin 
Continuing Education Programs 
General University Extension 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 

Dr. M.H. McMichael 
Director 

Division of Extension 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

Dr. Sherman B. Sheffield 
Dean, Division of 
Continuing Education 
University of Utah 
P. 0. Box 200 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84110 



REGIONAL CONFERENCE PLANNING COMMITTEE 



Dr. Sherman B. Sheffield 
Chairman 

University of Utah 

Dr. Harold Glen Clark 
Brigham Young University 

Mr. Grant Holt 
University of Utah 



Dr. Lloyd A. Drury 
Utah State University 

Dr. Paul Butterfield 
Weber State College 

Mr. J. L. Traver 
University of Utah 



Dr. Wayne Ringer 
Utah State University 



TU RSf.'A'. AFTERNOON SESSION 



OPENING REMARKS Dr Sherman h, Sheffield, Chairman 

Western Regional Conference 

Greetings' On behalf of the host institutions - Brigham Young University, 

T tah State University and the University of Utah, we are pleased that you could 
come and be in our State and in particular, at this Western Regional Conference 
of NUEA Likewise, on behalf of the Regional Conference Steering Committee and 
the Conference Planning Committee, we all join in welcoming you to this meaning- 
ful, histone conference. We trust that all sessions will be provocative, and 
that those who have been immersed m developing the content of the various ses- 
sions will be at the Regional and Divisional meetings so that they will be 
stimulating and beneficial to all who are here. 

Those of us here in Utah, particularly at the University of Utah in the 
Division of Continuing Education, are delighted that you could be here and join 
with us as colleagues in an enterprise that is very meaningful in this day and 
time., We hope while you are here that you will not hesitate to ask for any 

help if you have any problems, because our information desk will be open at all 

hours of this Conference, and T think we are prepared to give you every assis- 
tance possible to make your time here as meaningful as it can be. 

We are especially pleased to have as guests today a number of persons who 
are not from our country. Dr, Mansour Ekhtiav, Dean of the Evening School and 
Professor of English and Linguistics at the university of Tehran, and a number 
of gentlemen from Columbia, the University of Bogota, the University of Calais, 
University of Bali and the National University# 'To all of those who are not 
from our country, we are pleased that you could be here, and we again suggest 

that if we can be of any special assistance, please let us know. 

The Logistics of the Conference require a few announcements, so we will 
now turn the time over to Dr.. J - L. Traver who will give us the announcements 
appropriate to our efforts today. (Announcements were made) . 



WELCOME: Dr, Alfred C , Emery, Provost 

University of Utah 



Good afternoon. President James C. Fletcher is in Iran, so it is my pleasure 
to welcome you to the campus of the University of Utah. We would like to extend 
to you a warm welcome to our campus along with our co-hosts. I hope we can func- 
tion as co-hosts in a manner which will insure a continuation of this kind of 
conference - 

I feel strongly about this because T think the Regional Conference is of 
much greater importance than is usually admitted. Regions usually have more prob- 
lems, and I suppose Conferences such as this are helpful. But there are two other 
and more important reasons for this kind of a conference that are not as fre- 
auently mentioned. 



First of all, National Conferences tend to deal with a high level of abstrac- 
tion with national policy and aat ional problems. 1 think a Regional Conference is 
much more able to deal with the more difficult, and 1 think more rewarding prob- 
lems of imp lementat ing policies and programs in the area where we can really make 
a difference m what we do. 



The National Convention is usually only attended by the Chief Administrative 
Officers, partially because of the nature of the program and very often because 
of the expense and the minimal travel budgets most universities have. The Regional 
Conference is closer at hand and because of the nature of the problems discussed 
and the purposes of such conferences, it often gives a number of the operational 
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positions, their common problems and ideas and gives them an opportunity to grow 
in such ways as the knowledge of innovative methods and newer ways of bringing 
creativity to . the job. This encourages them to initiate some very important changes 
in their programs when they return. i believe this is particularly important in 
this field, right now, because 1 think Extension Education is facing a new challenge, 
and at the same time is on the threshold of really playing a much more vital role. 



Since World War IT, I suppose, the university has been challenged -- almost 
required -- to provide the brain power for the solutions for all our national prob- 
lems -- from building roads to solving the conflict in Viet Nam, and a thousand 
other problems; this is true more so now than ever before. I suppose there is no 
greater problem in our American society today than the fragmentation of that 
society and a demand for the end of this fragmentation. I don't think there are 
many people from the university community who would deny their responsibility to do 
something about this particular dilemma. 



The universities generally have been built up over many centuries -- certainly 
many decades -- and they have developed a kind of value system, largely dictated 
by the kinds of people who attended them and the expectations of parents of those 
students. Today we find in our society groups which don't accept and participate 
in the same kind of value system that the universities have developed over such a 
long time period. 



The need to change our universities to meet the conflicting values and some- 
times harsh demands of many of these groups has been a frightening event for most 
faculty and administrators. We all recognize the need for change, but we also 
recognize that the universities cannot change fast enough. There ire still the 
more traditional expectations of those who built the universities, and changes can- 
not come in such a way as to deny such legitimate expectations and values. To 
make our universities totally "pluralistic" will require something that I am not 
sure we have., an understanding of the kind of changes we need to make. 



What kinds of institutions, and what kinds of programs within institutions, do 
we need to have to fulfill the needs and value systems of the new groups that are 
quite rightfully demanding participation in the educational process? Many of these 
groups, minority groups and the poverty groups, are not interested in coming to the 
university campus. They realize the differences in expectations and values and 
they feel that the campus will not meet their needs. 

The University is not changing as rapidly as we would all like. While the 
University must meet the needs of all those who come to the campus, it is also ob- 
ligated to meet the needs of those who will not or who cannot. And it is in this 
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regard, it seems to me, that Ont inuing Education or as we generally call it, 
University Extension, has the obligation, the responsibility and the opportunity 
to reach out to those who will not or who cannot for some reason or other par- 
ticipate on the campus , 



It will not be enough to simply make available to them the kinds of regular 
programs we have had in the past tf'the kinds of credit courses that fit the needs 
of those who traditionally built the university) but new programs adapted to meet 
their particular needs and their value systems. It's a major problem and a diffi- 
cult one. Such change is going to require innovation and creativity beyond any- 
thing that we have ever shown before in Continuing Education or in our universities 



i n general, ihc challenge is here, and 1 thi nk it is now 10 minute s before mid * 
night as far as meeting it is concerned. It is a demand that requires that we 
mobilize every effort to meet the need and the opportunity. 



I want to thank the speakers who will participate in this Regional Conference, 
who are going to give you their time and their skills and abilities in this meet- 
ing. 1 want to thank our co-hosts for the effort they put forth in working with 
us. I again extend to each and every one of you all the facilities of the Univer- 
sity of Utah campus. 



Thank you very much for being here. 
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Those seeking continuing education comprise a high degree of heterogeneity 
in interests and achievements. Yet they are unified in their objectives -- to 
increase their self -potent ial and personal satisfaction. They desire, without 
doubt, additional meaningful, relevant information and knowledge. 



A significant amount of the pressure being placed on the colleges and uni- 
versities comes from those--both individually and organized -- on the professional 
or excessive level. It is your doctors, your attorneys, your business and industrial 
executives, your engineers, your school administrators, your labor leaders, and 
others on these levels, who are most vocal and most demanding in their expressed 
needs for continuing higher education. 



In this regard, I would like to cite an item some of you may have missed a 
few months ago in NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE . Pointing out the recent increase in recourse 
to the courts in alleged instances of medical incompetence, the article stated: 



"Recently, medical associations have been taking steps to avoid court suits. 
Increasingly, they have recognized that a doctor--like any professional, whether 
a lawyer or an airline pilot--must be required to keep up with the latest develop- 
ments in his field so that actual negligence due to sheer medical ignorance will 
be prevented in the first place." 

And now I come to the passage which caught my attention and which I think will 
interest, you. Again, I quote directly from the NEWSWEEK article for August 19, 

1968 (p. 54)2 

"Thus the Oregon Medical Association has recently REQUIRED its members to 
continue "on a regular basis" their medical education or membership will be 
denied 



However, more and more--and the several state Bar Association are at the 
forefront in this movement--we notice some activity aimed toward removing the 
administration of such programs from the University extension divisions and carry- 
ing them on through the respective schools and colleges or even by the state and 
national professional societies themselves. Here, the only solution I can find to 
offer is admittedly platitudinous --we simply must, throughout university extension 
and whenever the opportunity presents itself (as it surely does, every day, to 
each of us) , do such a superbly superior job that the do-it-yourselfers will find 
that their eager but often amateur performances in similar situations is strictly 
second-rate and will be forced by the opinion of those they serve to again seek 
our assistance, and our educational guidance. 

I have, digressed slightly but now I come to a major point of current concern: 
While professionals in all areas of activity are hungry for our assistance--while 
college and university administrators are placing new and heartening emphasis on 
the "service" — that is, the extension function of their traditional three-fold 
goal of education, research, and service--and while whole vistas of need are be- 
coming evident in urban problems and the entire impact of the "knowledge explosion" 
upon our citizens --while all this is going on, we in continuing higher education 
are. confronted with apathy, foot-dragging, and even outright hostility on our own 
campuses , 
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Let us tace. it. We In extension education are too often viewed with skepti- 
cism and denied equal professional and financial consideration by conventionally 
campus -or lent ed admins tr ators , researchers and teachers on many campuses. 

These people just don't want their comfortable little worlds disturbed. 
Accustomed to dealing with the admittedly more, pliable and less experienced youths 
in their late teens or early twenties, they shrink from making the extra intell- 
ectual effort to teach --and teach successfully-- the mature students they would 
find in extension education. They refuse to admit that the qualified citizen who 
is past the conventional coLlege age and who--perhaps because of family or career 
considerations --cannot enroll full-time in the residential campus program, has, 
nevertheless, a valid and urgent call upon the intellectual and financial resources 
of the. colleges and universities. 

What can we do to remedy this situation? It will be a long and difficult 
campaign, but we must begin with the administrators. Faced as we are with 
pressures from the professional community and other worthy and meritorious groups 
seeking continuing education, the administrators are most apt to understand our 
problems and goals. They, then, perhaps, can translate this understanding into 
terms of professional recognition, tenure, and salary support that will be 
understood where it counts the most— in prestige, and in the pocketbook--by even 
the most adamant academician. 

Part of the fault is our own. We are unable to clarify and articulate the 
term "continuing education" in sufficiently clear a manner to be meaningful to 
others, or even to ourselves. I suggest, that such clarification might be a 
major goal on every campus where university extension activity exists; and that, 
at a later date, we might share these definitions and come up with a version that 
will be vital and self-explanatory as well as adaptable to general use. 

Also, since, we in continuing education are fractionated into many organizations, 
and associations, on the local, state, and national levels, we do not speak with a 
unified and might -voice. This is true because of the total movement on ANY achiev- 
ment level. 

And, thirdly, as a group we are woefully unsophisticated in what is called 
"campus politics" and more significantly, in state and national legislative 
essentials and procedures. 

There is hope. Despite these, engimatic and suspect characteristics, the 
number of participants in continuing education increases, the movement progresses 
and continuing education is frequently, as we have said, "the cutting edge of 
forward, realistic thinking in the educational process today. 

We have spoken thus far about continuing education as it stands today. Now, 
referring more, directly to my somewhat dusty crystal ball, I will take a brief 
view of continuing education in the total educational structure and thrust of 

tomorrow. 
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F ir.f.t , ;r venture rn ss.y mar. the. constant challenges to continuing education 
will surpass those i.f the past , and m-;l t.ipiy those of today. 

f ■. < 1 et y ' s demands for ini r *-.«.= ~d amounts of a; id improved quality cf continuing 
education will increase. 

AbiV’t this need for increased quality, hr. John R. Canada, Assistant Dean cf 
Engineering (for Extension) North Carolina State University, said meaningfully; 

"Fxte^sicn faculty need t.o be very highly qualified-” even more so than normal 
teaching and research faculty. A good extension man has to be able to not only 
teach discriminating audiences, and to perform or understand applied research, 
also he has to be able to relate and communicate with practicing people.... 

"Extension should be. dene well or not at all, since, it involves direct and 
personal and frequent contacts with the public. In fact, the image of the entire 
school or university often hinges on the quality and effectiveness of its extension 
programs, so those programs bad betrer be good." 

T cannot limit the caLl for increased quality to extension programs alone, 
however « In my view, the future will bring critical pressures for stronger, more 
imaginative leadership by th^se in cental ved leadership positions, on all levels , 
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\yf.vu I return cc th* crystal ball. I find that by new it has grown considerably 
brighter. With all the. problems ah*- ad, there also are. glimmers of sunshine. 

1 think I see a higher de.gr'f cf cohesive?} ess in the making among continuing 
education organizations and a -sedations of the local, state, and national levels. 

All ci vs car. help in achieving this goal, by supporting what still is too 
weak t.o be called a "movem-n t" bur s rely may be. termed a "tendency." Let us give 
e.iac-'uray-.mer r. and acti\e. supp r f to the Committee on Adult Education Organizations, 
frequently referred to as C.vyo, 
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l>.t dt all Viv. can , i- d iv : d . tl I ■. , b\ rr? tituck-ns a r.d by groups, to make the 
Cal aw nferf-.nce r Ad.lt Fd.:.atl. •’ a smashirg sucres s . This in itself would be 
a firm st'tp ir the rich'* t ir 



,V~, »;b" *■ favorable asp i , a- d ov. which I think will be evidence in the 
futorp. i> a greater avarw^ss . f t bn importance of and a stronger and hopefully 
concerted efurr r. ■» obtain a s b= r a^l tally increased amount of research data 
per r r.r '.t to confirm* Lr-c cd'.c at:/ ^ . 



I frrold yoi 7 would refer a-_a:'‘ to Alt an luck ex and his sage remarks at 
Miami Bea.cn , and now is the ?*im« . He made, this observation on the matter of re- 
search as a preliminary t- r th^ adult, education operations of colleges and 
uni versi t k.s; 



M 7‘.jcks that are su.pp«.*r red by research findings are very difficult to 
shoct down.” 



"i*r fortunately, there is -lot nearly as much research in adult extension 
education, as we wvuLd hope, for tv- enable us to fe&l that our ducks are safe, 
much depends '.pen our 1 earn ire Lf 



So 



Wp ir. excensien education must undertake a continuous examination of and 
experiment a tic n with newer types of instructional mad is. => '’hardware and software- 
«» to determine those that can be applied most fruitfully in continuing, education 
programs. Many c£ u.s have entered into ambitious programs of multi-media teaching. 
I predict that: the numbers and types of such programs, using present and future 
often rr.ly dimly- discerned devices, will burgeon in the years ahead as we seek to 
extend r ;r limited resource.*- to provide quality education for increasing numbers. 



} i summarise., we are presently in a period of challenge and of competition- 
“C-bal ler.gc as new eppe rtur.it- i as present themselves, principally in post-professional 
education; competition for f ends, faculty time and administrative support. 



The -e tendencies , together with a trend toward mere cohesiveness among adult 
education organizations, will continue into the f c r see able future, as will the 
need to adapt to the use of continuing education all of the new, promising instru- 
ctional methods and devices that, are and will continue to become available. 



as T conclude these remarks, I feel that i have failed to convey to you 
what is surely the most pertiu^-rt thing about continuing education, today and 
tome now. That, is the sheer excitement of being where we are, the exhilaration 
of seeir.a where we. are acirg. 



\i e in < :nt.inuing educatin' are where the. action is. This, as the youngsters 
would say , is where its at. it is a good, and a satisfying, and an enormously 
exciting place t:o be and job tv do. 



For, as John Gardner says, "A. system that isn't innovating is a system that 
is dying. In the long run, the innovators are the ones who rescue all human 



ventures from death by decav." 
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Colleagues, we are the leading innovators in higher education. 

And seme, cf you will remember that Paul Miller told us that "few of us have 
imagined how important extension may become, as an instrument of continuous 
change, within the large system of higher education." 

Here is to the future- -a future of continuous change. 



PANEL DISC.SSiON 



Donald Searcy, niversity of Southern California 
M h McMichael, university of New Mexico 
Helmut P Hofmann, Weber State College (Utah) 
Lloyd A Drury, itah State "..’niversity 



Dr Lloyd J\^J)rury i have suggested to Don Searcy, on my left, that we 

should start on the basis of age, and i could be last that way* (^Laughtery On 
behalf of the panel, 1 would like to say to Stan Robinson, "we are certainly happy 
to have you with us today" 



i think the thesis of change and continuous innovation that I have heard this 
morning is important to us as we look at Continuing Education, fou will notice 
that Provost Emery talked about innovation and creativity, in other words, one of 
the most serious things a social institution or academic organization can be guilty 
of, is reacting rather than acting, i think in continuing Education too many times 
we have tried to retreat to a corner and react rather than to act. 



President Robinson will be interested to know that we had Paul Miller on our 
campus (Utah State University) a few days ago. Don't miss the opportunity if you 
have the chance to hear this gentleman. He means what he says when he talks about 
continuing change And to some of my colleagues who are grinning like Cheshire- 
cats, this change may be continuous in Utah State university, and I do think this 
is good for us *is charge has been a real challenge to us; he set some goals in 
front of us, and they may be difficult to achieve, but they certainly will involve 

continuous change 

There are so many challenges today tnat meet us, I'd like to encourage you to 

be sure to review two articles: one, in the most recent issue of our National 

University Extension Association Spectator (the February and March issue) in which 
Bob Mitchell, our Executive Secretary for NUEA talked about the shift of emphasis 
(priorities) and tne potential competition that we have for higher educational funds 
in this nation. All of you, of course, are acquainted with Title One. All of you 

are acquainted with the race to the well <the money bucket) so to speak, for Federal 

funds, and as we look at the beginning of many large extension programs in Continu- 
ing Education which are being sponsored by the Federal Government, we find ourselves 
with some interesting challenges as we look to the future* The need not to react 
but to act „ We talk about change, and I think some very interesting challenges* 

The second article I would like to refer you to is found in the May 5, 1969: 

issue of U_S News an d Worl d Report, and an article entitled, "Community Colleges 

New Frontier in Education " This to me is an exciting article. This topic is on 
the agenda for a meeting that is to be held in late May this year in Kansas City* 

The participants in this Conference will be the 22 institutions which have combined 

their extension services , »Land-grant Colleges and Universities) The community 
college is one step upward for higher education, and two-year colleges now see a 
bright future, spreading fast and far. Junior colleges are now experimenting with 
many fresh ideas, getting educators excited about their potential, especially in 
modernized, vocational training We should keep this in mind because T think we are 
going to see tremendous amounts of money invested in vocational training -- when T 
say "money invested" 1 naturally refer to the Federal Government* 

Community colleges are opening at the rate of one a week, across this nation* 

These two-year institutions are now said to be educating the majority of freshmen 
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and sophomores in college. some two million students, In California, 80% of those 
who go to coLLege are starting out in the i ommunity school, .The proportion in Florida 
is 66/ , and the percentage is almost as hign m several other states Community 
colleges are enrolling twice as many students in th e ev eni ngs as they do during the 
normal day course load Some 40' of the student population is studying on a part- 
time basis in other words, it is a response to a need. 

Some had a vision Someone didn't react ; they acted, Someone had creativity, 
someone had some innovative ideas We should like to think that here in Utah, 
thanks to some leadership from our 'oordinating Council of Higher Education, and 
from other people that are in dec i s ion -making positions in this State, that we 
possess some of this same kind of vision We hope to open our second so called 
"Community College" equivalent a »ontinuing Education Center) in southeastern Utah 
in Moab , 



Hopefully, as continuing Education progresses, we will be able to provide 
opportunities for all the people living in many of our states who are within com- 
muting distance of a post -high school class to take advantage of the Community College 
approach. How does this relate to Continuing Education? This becomes a real chal- 
lenge to us in a complex society What position do we in Continuing Education 
assume in the future 7 I think Stan Robinson’s questioning was constantly on clari - 
fy ing our position Where are we 5 What are we’: 



T think i should turn this microphone over to some of my good colleagues, but 
may 1 just say that under this current National Administration as we see Higher 
Education budgets being reduced, the (ommunity College concept appears to be in 
President Nixon's educational budget tor the fiscal year, starting July 1, since 
there's a ^3 million dollar item for the construction of more Community Colleges 
and junior Colleges., Think it over, Don't see it as a threat; it’s an exciting 
challenge 



Cel mu r P H of mann i hope 1 was not selected to be on this panel because I 

am an Administrator and, as usually is felt to be the case, therefore opposed to 
Continuing Education; ; 'm not As a matter of fact, coming from Europe has many 

advantages for me ; and also a few disadvantages when you come to America) * But I'd 

like to pay a particular compliment to Continuing Education as an unique American 
phenomenon which is totally unknown or at least only in the most beginning stages 

in most of the countries in the world, and which has certainly had its effect and 

impact on the national scene here 



1 come from a campus where 1 think the Dean of Continuing Education and his 
staff have been able to provide the cutting edge for new programs, new developments 
and innovative approaches which our speakers today have spoken of so clearly, 

in reaction to Stan Robinson's ^.aper, l would like to present a few ideas; 

First of al L , i was very much impressed with the ‘Idea mat Administrators are put- 
ting emphasis on long range planning and the articulation of such an approach. It 

seems to me that this is a new art and a new science which every one of us who 

administers programs on any level of the college has to learn. The challenge to a 
"new and continuing" education is to answer for the Administrator what you want to 
do, 1 don't beli-v>- any Administrator will be convinced when you want to be every- 
thing to everybody In other words, you will have to spell out what you want to be 



f or _s ora e body tou must also speH o~t to us what the delineation is between College 

Extension and the old fashioned Adult Education in the p ublic s chool s, 

how do these two complement or supplement each other? 1 would like to rein- 
force the speaker's admonition to do more research- The immediate question comes 
up; What kind of research? What do you want to find out’ It seems to me you 
ought to find out what neiv education does for people- For example, what are the 
effects of meetings and conferences and courses iwhlch are set up) on the solving 
of problems’ The input - output models so widely used today, to a great extent, 
could be a model for measuring impacts of educational programs. 

Our speaker emphasized that there should be continuous exercise of the newer 
mediums. ! : d like to add to this that there should be continuous examination of the 
older mediums For instance, look at the professor. What does he do in Continuing 
Educat ion? 

Our speaker has emphasized change What kinds of changes do we want to achieve? 
Do we want a better quality of life? If so, what dimensions of life? Could there 
be more artistic endeavors’ Should we become masters of. skills? Should we have 
more leisure and learn to make better use of it? Do we need an increase of our in- 
tellectual capacity to improve our personal relationships? All of this refers to 
what educators sometimes refer to as programmatic approaches. 

What is the program of a .niversity in Extension? You have developed very 
successful models in the past in Extension The model of a coming age is one of 
the most successful models for Extension of the past, I would like to see someone 
develop the equivalent of a model of the city-age showing what we need much more 
than the company or industrial age today. I admit that the company -- industry -- 
still has its place. We are of course hampered at times by the lack of national 
goals in education. And yet, it is interesting that one of the very few national 
goals in education, which was supported by finances, was Extension, since 1874, if 
1 understand correctly. Only since 1965, however, with the ESEA and other Educa- 
tional Acts do we have some additional national goals spelled out. How those relate 
to our state and local goals remains your job as educators. You have to show this 
to the Administrator. 

Let me emphasize that Administrators should do everything to encourage experi- 
mentation and invention 1 deny, of course? (since L am an Administrator now) that 
Administrators are conservative by nature, 1 find it very interesting that faculties 
are far more conservative by nature, and until very recently, T have been astonished 
at the amount of conservatism which there is in faculties in colleges. You in Exten- 
sion have the great advantage that you are not tied down to the system as much as 
the academic schools it has been suggested that Extension personnel be treated the 
same as faculty i wonder whether being the same as faculty in terms of tenure and 
a few other things <' T exclude money) is really to your great advantage in the long 
run. The Academic system is not so flexible as we sometimes pretend it to be. 



M ., H Mc Michael: As Stan Robinson has said, those of us who are involved in 

Continuing Education are on the firing line; we are on the action line. We are where 
the change is taking place. We see it taking place. It's up to us, and I will agree 
with Stan that we do have to do something about it. We can't sit back on our heels 
and say, "well, we'll see what the other guy is going to do." Progress and advance- 
ment in science is going at such a rapid rate that our society cannot even keep up 
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be p>- x s 1 1 1 s : , t r o nuclear engineer or j doctor ■ as Stan mentioned) 
required t ■ ' keep .,p min change through continuing Education in 
"twit ib 'ut : e "t omm a" janitor wh > is bombarded with all kinds 
Is. new kinds at floors, new kinds of this and that which he has 
'is jor> ot oat i nu l ng 1 duration is going on all the time How 
wru' has t do ii wit n all the different kinds of canned goods? 
he present time r lit Vdi'ic-tv of soaps that arc on the market l 
her job has an ending; n never ends 



At the present t ime , there is su^ii a ht-avv -mtaouring of new inventions, new 
innovations, nee at ve ! opine nr s . new research, that . student never really finishes 
his job of learning Some get tired be tore the - ** ’.wish their schooling and quit 
in order to relieve- the anxiety of having to study uav after day- r hey take a job 
and go at it nfor i unate- 1 v , ve* have many drop - mus from high school or the first 
or second \e^r ot .. oi lege oerc have been many studies made in colleges that show 
that thev drop out n.>i because tiwv do not know what is going on, they drop out be- 
cause t he > don't Lne the pr if essor s . What they’re doing m college does not pre- 
pare them for wi.at ihec want t *> do; however, .vhen they quit school and take a job, 
then thev are more- tnan ever in need of Continuing education because, as I just 
said, things are advancing and changing aLl i he time. This is where the person 
who is interested in * outinumg hducati **n or who works in Continuing tducation comes 
in We have t a step in arid help t;lL this need . 



! disagree that the extension person must be a specialist in a certain field, 
He l.s a specialist in a certain field, but that field is how tro take care of the 
students that are asking for help. We don't have time to learn a specific job such 
as a scientist or <.hemist We have to be the specialist m the art of bringing 
students together and preparing a program mat will nelp them. 

I’ve been asked by others what the police is m Continuing Education at the 
University of New Mexico where ! come from >ou know it's a very hard policy to 
state when you come right down to it • ou can puli a lot of words together, but 
a policy for Continuing Tducation is to help those who are in the process of going 
from one job to another or learning more on tne job than they have got at the pre- 
sent time 1 don't know how one would state such a policy This, itself, will 
change from dm to duv or from institution to institution Each institution itself 
works in different *avs than others «n the Southwest, we do not want to forget 
the student who is a drop-out, tnose that do not know how to read and write (and 
vou would be surprised at the number -if people who cannot) and still have to have 
this type of education 



Lloyd f'rurv mentioned toe continuing F due at ion .alleges and junior Colleges, 
Community i ol leges ! he * are going to help meet these needs with vocational courses 
that are being oftc-red *r the vocational programs. There is a lot of money available 
for such efforts, but - ''hat *s going to happen when the money runs out ’ Maybe we will 
alwavs have it > don t knov ; ! d < n b t it I do feel that we should m some way, make 
our Tumor • alleges ar "branch" colleges help pav for themselves. They will not be 
self-sustaining entirely, but we have to find some means of reaching everyone. 
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says that ve are not treated with proper respect by the members of our own campuses, 

I have bfcsn hearing this at every NUEA meeting since 1951, I submit that when there 
is a meeting cf an association cf the teachers of English, a training Directors 
Association, a Bomber-pile is Association or any number of a hundred kinds of associa- 
tions, that they will commiserate ' together about how they are unappreciated and 
lack status back heme. We all have our special roles to play for our own insti- 
tutions. Perhaps ours is not as lefty as some, but our priorities should include 
these of doing what we can, the best we can. 
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, . Dr " Sheftl f ld > [,r > Robinson, ir, T.rury, Dr, Bennett, ladies and gentlemen: 

1 r - : e ...x ‘-w u C Willi you cnis evening and to participate 

in tpe activities of your Western Regional Conference, Having been closely 
associated with continuing Fducation and Extension for all of the years T have 
been involved in higher education, 1 have developed a special interest in the 

su ject « was asked to speak upon How the University tan Meet Its Responsibility 
in Continuing Education and Extension 

As one reflects on the needs of society todav and the rapidity with which 
needs are changing, it becomes increasingly clear that probably no univers ity will 
e able to adequately fulfill its obligations m Continuing Education and Exten- 
sion •■so great will be the demands Few institutions of higher education wil 1 
be capabie or making tne necessary program adaptations, devising the new teaching 
methods, or changing the established attitudes swift enough to keep pace with 
society s evolving requirements. The hustle and bustle of our time blurs the 
possibility of approaching the task with any kind of effective management and 
sequential development. At best our efforts will be less chan adequate. 

The truth is the nation’s Extension and Continuing Education programs are 
hard put to meet today's needs and solve today’s problems, yet these will most 
certainly be replaced by tomorrow's mare complex needs and problems, and those 
in turn bv the even more vexing requirements and issues of the distant future 
How can any institution attempt to respond to all of the myriad demands of modern 
society. now can it even approximate the requests for technical, professional 
and post-graduate Continuing Education; the cries for citizenship training and for 
sustained opportunities for emotional, cultural, and intellectual development; the 
pleas for family life and consumer education; the call for programs to combat the 
e ran § e of urban and rural problems; to name but a few of the duties asked of 
the Continuing Education and Extension Divisions uf the modern university. 

To a degree never even dreamed of a few years ago, America's universities have 
been invited into the middle of society's affairs and problems, and there is hardly 
a university in. the land which has not felt the responsrbrlity to examine its re- 
sources and respond to the invitation as best it can. Today there are few social 
business or governmental interests which don’t draw heavily on the skills and re- 
sources of the universities. 

The economic and social stability of the nation, as represented in such prob- 
ems as urban living, pollution, and land and natural resource utilization, among 
many others, will be dependent in part on the useful application of the ex^ertis! 
available on the umversitv campuses. Indeed, never before have the universities 
been expected to fulfill so many of the American people's high hopes. Thus it is 

no exaggeration to say that the modern university has taken a new place at the 
center of society. 
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!he time has long since passed when a man’s career could be taught to him in 
his earlv vears. Today's rapid accumulation of knowledge and the resulting tech- 
nological advances can render years of training and education obsolete, These 
present-day realities intensify the universities' urgent thrust into the affairs of 
the people , 

The modern university has o responsibility not only to those on campus pur- 
suing a degree, but also to those off-campus with special interests, with vocational 
and professional skills in need of being updated and improved -- to any with inter- 
rupted educations, The university has a duty to serve government, industry, and the 
other organizations and units of society as well. 



In earlier days, extension 
then largely rural society Ru 
home economics, and U ■ H Clubs 
ever -c hanging economic and soci 
traditional services to the agr 
and urban interests. Extension 
can be stretched far beyond the 
to people throughout the world. 



dealt significantly with the problems of the nation's 
t while the term was once synonymous with agriculture, 

, extension now encompasses a sizeable portion of the 
al affairs of the nation. Without lessening the more 
icuitural industry, extension now serves both rural 
is the means by which the influence of the institution 
campus boundaries to nearly every American family and 



Extension and Continuing Education programs have injected a new facet in the 
American university's total endeavors. They have brought adults and younger students 
together in seminars and institutes, they have recruited leaders from industry and 
government to join with resident faculty to merge the practical with the theoretical; 
in a very real and vital sense, they have opened up the campus to new approaches and 
perceptions. Extension and Continuing Education have become the process by which the 
university meshes its staff and programs with society to guarantee the relevancy of 
classroom offerings. Through Extension and Continuing Education the campus is wed 
to the public it serves. 



Given these observations, I'd like to use this opportunity for some expressions 
of mine which deal with the problems of continuing Education and Extension and that 
t hope may, at least in part, find sympathetic response among you. 



first, and as a 
vinced that the role 
the university needs 



backdrop to the other considerations I will mention, I am con- 
of Extension and Continuing Education as an educational arm of 
to be better articulated. 



In spite of extension's proven successes •- or perhaps because of them con- 
flicts have developed on some campuses between the Extension Divisions and the Aca- 
demic and Professional Departments. I'm sure you've heard these arguments many times 
before. The critics of Extension and Continuing Education contend that Service 
Divisions try to do too much for too many, and describe their offerings as a cut-rate 
smorgasbord lacking the standards which supposedly characterize the on-campus educa- 
tional functions. 



I do not want to become lnwrapped. tonight in this sterile argument or be placed 
in a position of choosing which of che three arms of a university teaching, 
research or service -- is the most important, for I view all three as essential ele- 
ments in a university's program. I suggest that each arm bears a symbiotic relation- 
ship to the other two. Symbiosis is the biologist's word for an interdependence 
between living things, harmful to none, beneficial to all, in contrast to parasitism 
which can be harmful to one if not to each of the parties involved. 
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1 have heard some educators roundly attack, the service and research functions 
of the universities as being parusites vno feed off the reputation of the institution 
and vho offer very little or nothing in return, Perhaps such parasites exist within 
universities, but it is hard for me to comprehe d such a situation. 

Rather, : am inclined to believe that part of the difficulty has been the 
tendency for university administrators to structure the extension function as 
separate and apart from and inherently inferior to research and teaching. Cer- 
tainly one of the responsibilities a university has to continuing Education and 
Extension is to make them equal partners m the over -all program of the institution. 
When treated as an expendable appendage, service activities suffer, but so do the 
teaching and research functions. Every eftort should be made to bring extension 
into contact with all the university's disciplines and to encourage the intellec- 
tual cross-fertilization that such integrated efforts foster. 

My second observation deals with the necessity for an adequate funding of the 
extension budget, I have noted that few, if any, universities invest large amounts 
of money in their service enterprises. The big investments seem to go to the 
Academic and Research Divisions As a result, Extension and Continuing Education 
programs are typified by limited physical facilities, comparatively low salaries, 
and inadequate operation budgets. In all too many institutions, service activities 
are required to "pay their own way’’ while the research and academic arms receive 
generous •* sometimes lavish -- support, 

because of these limitations, Extension and Continuing Education have not 
played the role they might have as a source of vitality and ideas in identifying 
public problems and needs and in carrying quality educational programs to the grow- 
ing number of people wanting them, 

UCLA’s Paul Sheats has summed up the situation rather succinctly, "Few social 
movements in this country's history," he said, "have established so important a 
role and involved so many people in the scope of its activities as has Continuing 
Education, This has come about in spite of the absence of an institutional struc- 
ture specifically designed for the operation of a Continuing Education enterprise 
and without benefit of a clearly definable constituency. Fragmented, uncoordinated, 
deprived of adequate fiscal support, low on most lists of educational priorities, 
claiming national attention and causing public concern, the field of Continuing 
Education is an anomaly in American society. It flourishes in the face of adversity, 
it grows on a starvation diet, it thrives even on barren soil," 

While Professor Sheats confined his remarks to Continuing Education, they 
apply equally to Extension, and they lead me to my third observation, I am con- 
vinced that Extension and Continuing Education staffs need to invest more time in 
study and review of where they are going -- and why. I'm confident you’ll agree 
that people in service activities have not always devoted enough effort to explor- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of their programs. In these critical times, 
choices must be made and they should be based on thoughtful research which informs 
and illuminates. 

Not too long ago I came across a text from Gertrude Stein that rather clearly 
exposes the current stance of higher education -- and particularly, it seems to me, 
clarifies the present state of affairs of Extension and Continuing Education, Let 
me quote 
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'Education is thought about and as it is thought about it is being done. It 
is being done in the way it is thought about, which is not true of almost anything. 
Almost anything is not being done in the way it is thought about, but education is, 
it is done in the way it is thought about and that is the reason so much of it is 
done in New England and Switzerland, There is an ext raordinary amount of it done 
in New England and Switzerland, In New England they have done it -- they do do 
it -- they will do it and thev do it m every way in which education can be thought 
about,,, Thev do it so much in New England that they even do it more than it is 
thought about 



While i wish it were otherwise, Gertrude Stein seems to have accurately sized 
up the situation We too often have been ?mlrv !'m afraid 

more than it is thought about, Fngulfed by rising demands for educational ser- 
vices, we have had to be content with merely responding to the more urgent problems 
without subjecting ourselves, our work, our objectives to the kind of vigorous self- 
analysis warranted Consequently, Extension and Continuing Education programs have 
been vulnerable to charges of existing without aim and in the absence of well- 
defined goals, of adhering to strategies of drift, of embracing opportunism and 
expediency. 



In a time when all universities show evidences of strain in seeking to adjust 
themselves to unprecedented situations, there will always be some confusion and 
a certain amount of argument. The far-reaching transfigurations that have taken 
place in American universities during the last quarter of a century are very reason 
ably the subject of contention and debate. 

And if v e experience difficulty in evaluating how well we are doing now, it 
is even more difficult tc try to project ourselves into the future and attempt to 
establish some long-term goals. Vet this is precisely what must be done. It is 
not simply a matter of raising a few questions about the adequacy of our current 
efforts. We will have to extend our probing to the more basic matters of what 
demands can a public legitimately make of a university, what services should a 
university provide, what re -orgamzat ion needs to take place. These and other 
questions cannot be avoided if Extension and Continuing Education are to reach full 
acceptance as an important arm of higher education. 

Dean Armund Hunter of Michigan State Lniversity has been exploring these very 
questions, and in the course of his studies he has had to make some predictions of 
the kinds of changes likely to occur in the future and the implications these 
changes have for the direction in which higher education should be moving. 

Dean Hunter predicts that the nation s population will continue to increase 
and that there will be a parallel increase m the percentage of people taking 
advantage of higher education. He anticipates further reduction in the retirement 
age of many occupations and professions. He forecasts an increase in the per- 
centage of working women, in the mobility of people, and in the needs of retrain- 
ing and reorienting people to new positions. He heralds a reduction in working 
hours. He believes automation and other factors will tend to decrease the per- 
centage of "blue collar" workers and increase the number of "white collar" workers. 
He looks forward to significant increases in training efforts in human relations. 

He forecasts new working conditions demanding a knowledge of and a sensitivity to 
people of all cultural groups. He predicts ever-increasing numbers of people turn- 
ing to universities to provide more services and solutions to problems. And, 
finally, he presages marked changes in the structure of the family and community. 



; f Dean Hunter is correct in his predictions *■ and there is mounting evidence 
that he is -- changes will be needed in Extension and Continuing Education’s areas 
of emphasis, New Programs will have to be devised to concentrate on education for 
the aged, human relations and leadership training, health education. More atten- 
tion will need to be applied to home and family life, recreation and tourism, 
science, occupations, and public affairs, New programs will hopefully reflect 
liberal education as well as education for international understanding. 

My fourth observation deals with the high priority extension needs to assign 
to the up-dating and up-grading of its programs 

if the universities are to sufficiently respond to the new problems and aspir- 
ations of society, they will have to develop a sophisticated array of methods and 
techniques to implement the task. The traditional roles of Continuing Education 
and Extension will have t o be expanded and supplemented, 

•‘'Make no small plans for they have no magic" is an old admonition so often 
cited that it has become rather threadbare. But the size of the task facing higher 
education requires plans conceived and executed in the grand manner and with enough 
flair to capture the interest and imagination of a society deeply immersed in 
seemingly insolvable problems. 

The comprehensive educational demands will call for an innovative approach to 
the dissemination of knowledge, an approach which will utilize a broad spectrum 
of educational tools and instruments., including radio and television, off-campus 
instruction, regional residence centers, Independent study, conferences and con- 
sultations, Continuing Education centers, 

A quick survey of the national scene provides some evidence that substantial 
progress is being made in the direction of innovation education. While some of 
the approaches T shall cite are not particularly novel, they contain a measure of 
what Adlai Stevenson once referred to as "style and substance" -- which no doubt 
contribute signif Lcantly to their success. 

Consider, for example, the "Laboratory College" of Northwestern University, 
"sing a bus as a traveling classroom, the university conducted a series of semi- 
nars designed to provide the enrolled students with an understanding of what made 
Chicago tick *• or not tick in some cases. The city itself served as both the 
textbook and the laboratory,, The students emerged from the seminars with a height- 
ened insight into the troublesome and formidable problems which envelope the Windy 
City, 



Then, too, there was the "Metroplex Assembly" of St, Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity, This ambitious program used the local educational television station to 
air a continuing public affairs institute on the crucial issues of St, Louis, The 
Continuing Education staff staged a series of "listening posts," as they described 
them in conjuntion with the IV broadcasts which brought together university 
faculty, civic leaders, government officials, and private citizens to discuss in 
depth typical urban issues. Those who attended the Assembly became acquainted 
with urban planning and development, housing, crime and law enforcement, civil 
rights, and a host of other metropolitan problems. 

The Fine Arts Program of the University of Chicago combined seminars, 
visits to theaters and museums, discussions with artists and actors, and actual 



personal experience in painring, playing instruments, and reading plays, in an 
attempt to develop in the participants an awareness of the arts in general, a special 
knowledge of one art form and general knowledge of others, and a sense of responsi- 
bility as a citizen -patron of the arts. 

One of the main points I want to make this evening is that, for the future, a 
new approach to Extension and Continuing Education will be required. Highly formal 
and increasingly obsolete educational formats will of necessity give way to methods 
which promote the development of individuals with searching minds and the ability 
to apply newly acquired insights to an ever -expanding range of problems. 

You’ve probably already predicted my final observation, knowing that I am 
a former Dean of International Programs and Studies. I have a strong commitment 
to the pressing need in America iior people with a sound basic approach to inter- 
national education, and I am convinced the Divisions of Continuing Education and 
Extension can play a highly meaningful role in the development of a cadre of people 
sensitive to the requirements of living and working in an era characterized by 
complex international involvements. 

Since World War II, Americans have increasingly, and often enthusiastically, 
en 8 a g e d in international affairs. Traditionally attuned to national needs, American 
higher education has tried to keep pace by developing an extensive international 
dimension. Unfortunately, recent disappointments with overseas involvements 
encompassing the economic, political and military spheres have tended to blunt this 
enthusiasm. As a result, our national consciousness of a need to expand this 
country’s capability to engage in peaceful international pursuits has begun to 

diminish. Extension and Continuing Education programs can do much to reverse this 
trend. 

During the last two decades, many American universities have been partici- 
pating in programs of technical assistance in less developed areas of the world. 

The accomplishments registered in this period have both sobered and inspired our 
society. On the one hand, optimistic and internationally minded people could 
foresee a new era of progress in expanding knowledge and the capability to solve 
problems and achieving the rewards of civilization for all of mankind. On the 
other hand, the intensive involvement of the technicians, educators and political 
leaders in this massive effort has impressed upon us the many perplexing problems 
that must be understood if future efforts are to be effective. 



Many of these technical assistance programs were conceived primarily to assist 
the less developed sectors of the world, and thus to contribute to the national 
interest abroad. History may well record, however, that their most significant 
contribution has been to create within American higher education a critical mass of 
manpower competence in an international dimension, which provides an unprecedented 
readiness to study, understand and serve the international needs of our society. 



With its tradition of commitment and sensitivity to the broad national needs, 
extension should accept international education as a significant and positive aspect 
of its programs. Through a variety of new approaches, an extensive campaign could 
be mounted to relate as many people as possible to the realities of the world in 
which they live and to better prepare them for working with others not made of the 
American mold but whose basic human frailties and aspirations closely resemble our 



own, 



O 

ERIC 
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' Some 1,500 years ago, St Augustine correctly pointed out how time is really 
a three-sided present. He said that time is the present as we are now experiencing 
it, and that time is also the past as a present memory and the future as a present 
expectation, Using St, Augustine’s standard, we come to the realization that the 
future has already arrived. At least, what we are doing now is forming the shape 
of the future in the same way that life as it is being lived in 1969 was determined 
decades ago. 

The implications are obvious. The world in which our grandchildren will live 
is imminent. Since the campus serves as virtually the brain of society, the de- 
cisions we are making now, the ideas we are projecting, the dreams we are formula- 
ting will determine the quality and conditions of life in the twenty-first century. 
If our legacy to the future is to be in the form of a better, more productive 
society, we need to begin working toward its achievement now. 
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DIVISIONAL MEETINGS; INDEPENDENT STUDY (CORRESPONDENCE) 



The principal discussion of new methods, technologies and combinations of 
both in Independent Study course development opened with statements from Dr, 

Stanley Jencks, Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Education at the University 
of It ah, Dr, Mark Sorenson, Instructor in Library Science at the Utah State Uni- 
versity, and Dr, Mark Palmer, Chairman of Home Study at Brigham Young University, 
all experienced in successful correspondence instruction. Use of tapes to challenge 
students to disagree with texts, for greater student involvement, closer rapport 
and greater creativity was stressed; use of flip chart, film strips and a variety 
of other activities in student learning were discussed informally. 

Dr, W, Donald Brumbaugh, Professor of Educational Administration and Director 
of the University of Utah Educational Media Center, reported on the potential for 
independent study of the EVR player demonstrated at the Portland DAVL Conference, 
from which he had just returned. Group members received EVR information packets 
on the player, "How to use ERIC" was briefly outlined by Grace Donehower, Director 
of Correspondence Study, University of Nevada, to wind up this short session. 



COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 



The program committee of Dr, Wes T. Maughan, Utah State University, and L, 

Keith Wilson, University of Utah, decided upon the subject of comparing economic 
development in rural and urban areas and comparing the similarities and the 
differences. Presentations were by Dr, Keith Roberts of Utah State University and 
Gordon S. Thompson of the University of Utah. 

Dr, Roberts began with a general definition of Community Development as social 
interaction in a community for the overall betterment of the area involved. This 
could be applicable to either the rural or urban areas. Then he followed with the 
factors necessary for economic change and development and the multipliers that had 
been calculated for the various fields of economic endeavor. These applied to both 
rural and urban areas, but there were many more alternatives and shades of choice 
in the urban community. The goals of such development were largely the same re- 
gardless of community size as were the methods if the numbers game and subtle choices 
were included. In summary, he stated that he hoped Extension Education could change 
with and keep pace with the constant change that society is undergoing, 

Mr, Thompson stressed the growth of his understanding of community economic 
processes as being parallel with his own personal experience in the field. At first, 
as he was exposed to years of graduate work, he felt that the answers and even 
reality was best expressed in theory. Then when he became involved in the Univer- 
sity's Bureau of Economic and Business Research, he was sure that research and prob- 
lem-solving was the end. Lastly, as an Economic Advisor to Indian Reservations in 
the Northwest, he is convinced that he has come to the root of all problems and 
economic questions, and this root is people. To Mr, Thompson working with Indians, 
whom he called sub-rural, there were the basic problems present that were discussed 
by the first speaker, and it was a matter of degree more than a different problem. 



T.n the informal, open discussion that followed, many comments were made. The 
people orientation of Mr, Thompson was stressed along with local control, interper- 
sonal relations and community martialed resources. These factors seemed to be more 
measurable and even controllable in the rural setting and more diverse and sophis- 
ticated in urban areas. One person dealt with the great amount of planning and re- 
source aid available for metropolitan areas and for sub-rural areas, but he wondered 
why comparable help was not possible for those in the middle. Another felt that 
industry in capitalism would always fill in the vacuums and that a near-invisible 
hand would operate in areas that industry would find profitable. 



A switch came near the end of the discussion when the opinion of one observer 
was that no one seemed to be involved with the social costs, and that environmental, 
social and attitudinal development had to exist concurrently with economic devel- 
opment. The group agreed on this, and the chairman admitted that it had been de- 
termined beforehand that trying to isolate any one aspect of Community Development 
was unreal. 



Closing time came with many questions unanswered and with each group member 
still wishing to have time to explain his particular brand of Community Development, 

In a small rump session after five o'clock a desire was expressed that there 
should possibly be regular conferences, seminars, or meetings on Community Devel- 
opment among those interested. 
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D I v ISiONAL MEET 1NGS' 



v « E PRESIDENTS. DEANS AND DIRECTORS 



Sixteen Vice Presidents, Deans and Directors were in attendance. The session 
was a full hour and one-half in length 

Harold Glen Clark of B v * ‘ , Chairman of Region VI and Chairman of NUEA Regions 
Committee conducted this session Fortunately, NUEA President, Stanley C. Robinson 
of Iniversity of Illinois iDean, iniversity Extension Division) was present to give 
the national picture of NUEA and to answer questions which were of common interest. 



PROCEDURE OF THE MEETING' 

1. Introduction of all in attendance - their names, titles and institution 
of affiliation. 

2. Discussion and election of Chairman for Region VT. for 1969-70. 

Dr- Harold Glen Clark, Dean, Division of Continuing Education, Brigham 
Young University was elected. 

3„ Determination of the site for the 1970 Region VI Conference was made. Dr. 
Wayne S Martin, President and Dean of General University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, extended an invitation to this body of regional Deans 
and Directors to hold the 1970 Regional Conference at the Reno campus of 
the University of Nevada, A vote was taken with the resulting unanimous 
decision to hold the 1970 Regional Conference in Reno. Dr„ Martin will 
serve as local Conference Chairman. 

Due to the national Galaxie Conference in December, 1969, and the regular 
NUEA meeting in the Spring of 1970, it was generally felt that the 1970 Reno Con- 
ference should be held sometime during the Fall of 1970. 

Dean oherman B Sheffield of the University of Utah said he would be pleased 
to provide Dr , Martin with whatever information, results and evaluation from this 
first year's meeting which may be useful to the Reno meeting. 

Dean Sheffield also indicated that an evaluation of this Conference would be 
mailed shortly after the close of the Conference. 

4. Various other discussions ensued concerning such topics as: 
a. Types of possible Regional Activities 
b» Varieties in Programming among Regional Institutions 

c. Possible new NUEA institutional members within our Region VI 

d. How can the Regional "Organization" assist specific Institutions? 

In conclusion, it was felt that perhaps to enhance the value of this Deans' 
and Directors' session, a previously determined written agenda (items from any Dean 
or Director to be included) should be prepared and distributed by the Dean or Direc- 
tor who may serve as Chairman of this Session. 



DIVISIONAL MEETINGS; EVENING CREDIT CUSSES 



Chairman Robinson addressed the session, setting the theme for the meeting: 

”We should consider programs in light of the special methods used in adult educa- 
tion.’’ Chairman Robinson a>ked this question: "Why should we talk about these 

methods?’’ We should discuss them because: 

(1) Continuing Education does not have a formalized curriculum. 

(2) Continuing Education is constantly innovating. 

(3) Continuing Education is serving students who are taking courses on 
piece-meal basis. 

(4) Continuing Education does not have a captive audience. 

SPEAKER #1: Paul Butterfield, Dean, Continuing Education, Weber State College, 

Ogden, Utah 

Dean Butterfield stated that Continuing Educators are thought to be opportunists, 
and with the premise, he was in total agreement. Continuing Education must define 
audiences. These institutions must be both adult oriented and goal oriented. Dean 
Butterfield further charged Continuing Education with the responsibility of listening 
to what various groups have to say concerning their own needs. With this approach 
courses can be developed meeting these needs and also provide inroads to further 
classes and courses of study. He cited the Weber State College police training pro- 
gram as an example. Also, Continuing Education should not be pacernalis tic toward 
the public. They should not be a staff of judges. A second program mentioned by 
Dean Butterfield was one conducted under the wing of Head Start. This program is de- 
signed for low-income families. Classes taken under this program receive credit if, 
at the conclusion of the two-year program, the student is able to pass the college 
entrance test. In conclusion, Dean Robinson stated that it was not sufficient to 
plan new programs. He also believes that it is necessary to program instructors 
for these classes. It is necessary to have interaction between the following groups: 
(1) between agencies and the college; (2) between agency and agency; and (3) between 
departments of the college. 



Question: What effect will the newly created Utah State Board of Higher Education 

have on program offerings? 

Answer : This is a teal hazard because of built-in bureaucracy. At Weber State 

we are going ahead with new programs with the desire of getting them 
established before any decision can be made. 



Question: 

jJjw saw ii — rn <— » 



Are you working with private and public agencies in connection with 
evening programs? 



Answer: 



Yes. 



Question : Do the programs receive credit? 

Answer: Some do and some do not. Most programs are intertwined with credit and 

non-credit offerings. 
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SPEAKER #2* Russell G. Hales, Assistant Dean and Administrator for Evening 
Classes, Division of Continuing Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 



The program offerings at the University of Utah which are designated as "non- 
credit programs" should be classified as "super-credit classes," Specific programs 
in this area mentioned were the Technical Institute and the Secretarial Institute. 
The "Technical Institute" evolved from the specific needs of industry in the Salt 
lake Area, One and two year programs training technical assistants and managers 
in four areas were established. Course content is taught by the same staff that 
teaches the academic courses offered through the regular university. The Secre- 
tarial Institute is a new program being offered which combines the offerings of the 
specialized departments with the skill course offerings. 



Question: 


Does the University of Utah Division of Continuing Education offer 
different areas of credit 7 


Answer: 


Yes, The Division offers credit leading to certificates and/or diplomas. 
Also, residence credit is awarded for approved course work leading to a 
four -year degree. 


Question: 


Are the Technical Institute and Secretarial Institute self-supporting? 


Answer: 


Yes. The University does contribute classroom space. All other expenses 
are borne by the two institutes. 


Question: 


How does the evening class fee schedule compare with the day program 
schedule? 


Answer: 


The fees are the same with maybe a one or two dollar variance. 


Question: 


Can the day student take evening credit courses? 


Answer: 


Yes. However, the day student does not contribute financially to the cost 
of running the class. As a matter of fact, approximately 40 percent of 
the evening seats are occupied by day school students. 



SPEAKER # 2 


Dell E, Purnell, Director of the Uintah Basin Project, 
Utah State University, Logan, Utah 



We should look at our programs in the light of their relevance and innovations. 
The excellence of programs cannot be jeopardized. The Uintah Basin Project serves a 
limited number of people in the northeast corner of the state of Utah. University 
faculty are taken to the teaching sites to conduct educational programs. Any avail- 
able facility is utilized as an instructional plant. The program evolved from changes 
made by the Utah State Legislature in a proposed Junior College program. The Junior 
College program was shelved and two regional extension centers were established--one 
in Roosevelt, Utah, and the other in Moab, Utah, 



Question: 


What is the fee schedule for the classes and what are the costs operating 
the program? 


Answer: 


Sixty percent of the cost is borne by Utah State University. Fees charged 
are commensurate with fees charged by a Junior College, USU recognizes 
only fifty percent residence credit toward a degree. 
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Harold Glen Cl ark: We are glad to see you here this early in the morning. 

Only the faithful come out this early. The tried and true. 

I know that we all think we are pretty well informed and that we are quite 
smart in our professions, and in what we know, and how much we know, regardless 
of our stations. However, I heard this story yesterday. A little old lady was 
coming to a convention. She was urged to come by jet plane. She said she simply 
would not go that way. She believed she should travel the way the Lord intended 
for us to travel in the beginning. She was coming by train. Well, we need to 
recount a little bit. 

We hope that all of the participants on the panel this morning have thought 
a little bit about the theme. We gave them an outline. It is a big subject, a 
bit like a big watermelon. No matter how big it is you can lift it if you 
can just get hold of it. And so, we are concerned this morning about getting 
hold of the subject. I would like all of you to think about the recent U. S. 
Office of Education publication I’m holding here called, ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. (It is a reprint from TECHNICAL EDUCATION of May, 1968.) For 
the first time we have an accurate estimate of the number of adults in the 
United States who are concerned with Adult Education. They are really our market, 
How many people do we have access to? I know that we excuse ourselves occasion- 
ally with remarks like that of a boy in one of the B. Y. U. math classes. He 
came from southern Utah and the professor said to him, "How many thousandths 
of an inch are there in an inch?" And he said, "Oh, Golly, I don’t know. There 
must be millions of them." And so with our potential market--oh, there must 
be millions of them. Can we define it a little better? Can we think about it? 
Now. Roger DeCrow has tried to do that. Taking it from the Johnstone report which 
was supported by the Carnegie Foundation. Probably the only one that we can 
hold to in its sampling. They came up in 1962 with more than 114,000,000 adults 
in the United States, or about half of the population. If that holds true would 
you think about your own state, or your own town, or your own institution, or 
whatever group you may be serving, and in those terms fix your minds, both the 
panel members and the audience, on this potential. I figured it out for our 
institution in Provo, Utah, a private (church) institution, and we came up with 
a figure close to a million Mormons that we ought to be specifically concerned 
with who are "stockholders" in that institution who are potential candidates 
for us to serve. We serve everybody who will come there, of course, regardless 
of religion. But esentially there is the market. Now, I don’t know what the 
population of Arizona is now, say, a million and a half? And so you take a 
half of that and those are the adults in Arizona that are your potential market. 
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<»t this 11^,000. OOC p.>pu 1 u i on , 6 1 \ h^d engaged in some kmd of a ’’planned 
educational experience.," it wen \ elwav> at a university. Ll might have been 
at ^ome other institution., but -ome 611 of the people had engaged in some 
kind of educational experience. 1 he Johns tone article goes on to break it down, 
ot cour-e, into the number who -ire deliberately sel t -d i r et t ed c That is they 
don t need any teacher particularly,, 1 hey get: the books, or they might hear a 
teacher referring to something, bur they ?sent rally move into a bridge playing 
course, or a f ’how to do it’’ v_our-e ot somelcind. They are self-directed learners,. 
The^e represent a large group. 1 ’ m not so sure that we are on the ball about 
thi* marker. Otn»*rwi :•*. we might have more planned programs through correspondence 
' a whole tield we haven t even touched.) The commercial people are doing it* 

1 want to tell you, uni - s^'we are on the ball we are going to lose a lot of 
the potential market and service that we might be able lo give* Major institu- 
tions are now setting up their own correspondence courses, and their own little 
"colleges" within the Army, or the Navy, or IBM. or other institutions. Even 
Geneva Steel here in our own -.tate might find it necessary to do this unless 
the four institutions of higher education in Utah get busy and find out what 
they need. 

So, this panel's area of concern this morning has to do with, firs t of all, 
the ta r £ er area. What are we shooting a t? What is our target? We hope 
that this discussion will be projected over into the small group discussions 
which follow today in the various divisions. We hope you will say in the 
correspondence group, or in non-credit, or in other areas, this is our target. 

This is what we dream up, or think up. to be our particular goal, these 
potential target areas chat we haven't discovered or we haven't gone into. 

I have a theory (my colleagues have heard this until they get tired of hearing 
me say it.) that is an old idea, reailv, that we have rehashed again and again, 
that we find excuses saying our problem is our competition, or we don't have 
the money, or we can't get the money, or our staff is limited, and so on and 
so for the I know those are important reasons and we can't just sweep them under 
the rug. but can you get these excuses out of your mind this morning, and go into 
a little freewheeling with this panel. Let’s deliberately get Into this area of 
discussion. Think instead that it isn’t the competition. There are not enough 
Universities in your state to rake care of the people who would flock into your 
courses and programs if we could just get them to get going on what they would 
like to become and they are aroused enough to do some self improvement. And 
so with businesses and so with every potential source of participants for contin- 
uing education. Will you think of that? And when you think it, consider that 
there i^ surely a way to get faculty that we haven't thought of before. We are 
merely talking about potential market^ and we are not going to let those things 
stop us for the moment. 

Let’s begin now with our panel participants here on the stand. You can see 
how learned they look, beginning with Donald Searcy here on the left; we 
will go right down the line so that you wi ] L know where the participants come 
from. Wayne S. Martin, University of Nevada; M. H. McMichael, University of 
New Mexico, Edgar J. Lout t it 5 University of Arizona; William F. Murison, Humboldt 
State College; Richard H. Henstrom, Brigham Young University: R. Paul Cracroft, 
University of Utah, and Robert G. Ruff, David W. Evans and Associates. 

We deliberately picked Bob Ruff because he is not in education as we know 
it. but in the broad field of advertising, and reaching people, and we know 
that he is going to bring us back to real icy. Now we are not talking about the 
huckstering low level, supermarket tactics this morning. We are going to 
deliberately talk about the promotional aspects of educat ion--actually advertising 
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our w;r •- liking r h« t n i n & - 
thnt t r vv will want ihvm. 



o 



t h c . w-tr^rioj -c rnd expl aining to people 



Would th< j pan-'l trr-f i-^ik now ibouf the target area? 



What are they 

-nd who are ch-y' R.-ig^r- ’ •-! . -ent nearly all of you, T believe, this 

little bo kl-'t here con*, -r ni ng **. and T R»tgerr. people worked with the 
Telephone com P ,nv i the hell -y-iem and he re was a large potential marked 
Rutger - went to AT and * on the tr-eh ot ’What are vour problems!" The 

f . . ... _ . . «-% « • • *- k j i.hnl 4 . i , r t nrohl I I r*X D 1 5 1 110 d in h 0 T’ G *, The I e 

V. Ollipd 1 : y l ;iuv upwtLu^w.iwi. * - - * v ' ^ 

wer- a o jmber or problem-, that had to do with personnel* the world around us, 
pi -inning, dec ir ion making. etc. then, working with the telephone company, 

Rutger- , am,- out with a block or things that they couLd do working with. these 
people. The point 1 m trying to make is *:hat the potential participant is a 
mo- t appropriate -ource ot mtormation. 1 wonder how much we have worked that 
over.' As a p-.nel o.n vou react to rhat How much nave you done in California, 

Don ; 

Donald M. Searcy 'I We certainiy aren't very sophisticated in Southern 
California as tar as promotion i- concerned. Dean Clark has asked us to 
be rather specific about what we were going to talk about today. We found 
at USc that with some of the most successful things we do, our potential 
market is net tonal rather th,n just a southern California market. The 
University of California is our -tail’s real promotional -- or promoting 
school. They do a real great job. We’ve located our potential market with 
the help of the educational branche- of the university that we are trying 
to bring to the market. First and foremost the guideline we follow in pro- 
gramming is that it ha- to be an educational service which is an extension 
of our academic divisions,, Several years ago, we had a man walk in off 
the street who we di, -cove red was pretty knowledgeable and he had the 
idea that maybe our university .in cooperation with our extension division 
in cooperation with the engineering department could otfer what we now call 
a Craphics Management Seminar. We iound that he was very knowledgeable in 
this field and our people in Industrial Engineering were quite knowledgeable. 
After about a year of planning we finally assumed that we had to go to 
a nationwide market. We found that we required a lot of help from a graphics 
trade magazine, a very specialized magazine going to people who are interested 
in graphic- and *o forth. We publicize what we h*ve available to our market 
through the help we get from the magazine and mailing lists that we get 
from them. We have tne eighth such mailing coming up this year. In 1967, 
we had 130 people attend a two-dac graphic, seminar, which was quite heavily 
supported by industry (in terms or providing the instructional personnel). 

Thi- year we nave people coming from hoeing (in Seattle) and so forth. You 
might be interested to know the attendance. Some 130 people attended in 1967. 

Two people were from Los Angeles, ‘5 were from California, and 53 people were 
trom out of state. In 1968, we had one person from Los Angeles, 73 from 
California and 51 from out of state. 1 don t know if this is the kind of 
thing you want us to talk about. Dean Clark? The broad goals of the University 
of Southern California then are one source (or a guide) that is, to what 
you already have in your academic warehouse. That ? s in your catalog? that 
can be extended. Thi* i- not to s<-,v that we don’t get ideas from outside 
which may be from groups which express their own needs, or such ideas may be 
from professionals who have Seen this kind of thing going on in other parts of 
the country. But we have the skill within the university in our academic 
departments, to mount up what we think is a quality program and to guarantee that 
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it is a quality program Lh-.st we will work with. If we don't have that kind of 
a knowledge or r.ki.11 or academic background within che University, then this is 
something we don't program.. 

.1 have been asked how we Lind out from our clientele what they need, and if 
any guide that we can follow? In other words, how do you §et on the ball 
and say. ’’these people have some problems”?, and that here is a potential course 
for us in Continuing Education-' Is there any ’’system," or do you just wait and . 
listen? How do you find out? Well. 1 think we find out in lots of ways. I think 
there's two ways that we at CSC use almost entirely, in locating what's needed. 

We do this particularly through the professional organizations. People that are 
professionally organized are organized because they recognize the fact they need 
to know something. They stay within an organization. Just like you people in this 
conference are in an organization. You are here because you want to know something. 

Wayn e S. Martin: These groups call me, sometimes, sometimes I call them. It 
works both~ways. If we have an idea, we will call them. Let me give you an example 
of calling them or finding out from their officers. It has been only a matter of a 
few days since I had to take my little puppy down to the local veterinarian. As 
I was talking with him, I found out that he was one of the officers in the local 
veterinarian’s organization. As I sat there I was working on an idea. I gently 
broached the idea that maybe there is something here that we can do for you. Already 
within the past two weeks he has taken this proposal back to his own organization. 

We are now in the middle of trying to work out something for the veterinarian s 
organization. A result of simply "going to them." He had no idea that this could 
be done for him. He wasn’t even thinking about it, until this was brought out. 

It also works the other way. Now, only within the past few days a group of real 
estate apprisers have been with me working out a plan for an institute coming 
up this fall for a long-range real estate appraisers program. The impetus came 
from them. I hadn’t even thought about it until one of them came into the school 
and said, "What can you do?" This is a two-way street. The other thing is the 
very fact that specific industries wil 1 want certain types or specific kinds of 
training for their memberships. I have listed these things as specific. The train- 
ing is going to be aimed at special types of information that we can provide for 
specific targets. On the other side of the matter we get cultural programming 
areas and we have the broad spectrum of possibilities. Don't forget that my 
state (Nevada) is a very small state--the very smallest one represented in this 
group with half million population in the whole state, and with half of that down 
in the Las Vegas area c So you see we have a unique problem here. But we still 

have ample clientele to work with. The fact is, if we were to promote to the 

limit of our capacity to work, we couldn’t get the job done. We just have more 
to do than we can accomplish. 

Dean Cla rk; Ts there any way for us--I pose this to the panel--to work out 
a system where you systematically have contracts with wide groups, or where you 
make lists of all the potential clientele? Has anyone ever done that or do we 
just sit there and hope the real estate people will come and ask us to make a 
contact of some kind? Can anyone answer that? 

M„ H, McM i chael ; Well, Dean Clark, at the University of New Mexico, we have 

gone out and beat on the doors. We are not afraid to do this. I think one has 
to begin. 

I don’t care whether they accuse us of huckstering and doing lowbrow stuff 
or not. If you want to get anything done you have to start some place. So as 
Wayne Martin said, you do have to ask, you have to find out. Now this goes back 
to the old needs that, say, a new industry coming into the city will have. 



Please understand chat at Albuquerque we may not be as far advanced or sophis- 
ticated as you people in Salt Lake, but we are trying to get some new industry 
into t c city*. We in Continuing Education meet with every new industry that is 
planning to come in. -hey want to know what can we offer their particular 
company. Will we have things chat will up-grade their foremen, their managers 
all the way down the line to the workers themselves. This is what we try to do 
We put specitic things on the table and say let us know if you have something 
e se that you want. We try to work it out with chem. As I said yesterday, we’ll 
o er anything it it is not illegal or fattening or immoral. But we do try 
x wanted to ask Wavne if down at Las vegas'you offer classes for those who are 



in r ho o amK 1 i ncv 1-* - ~ . 
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have in the past three years had a continuous program 
or arra b managment—so, "Yes”, we are offering programs in the gambling 
bus mess, ° 



receive a list of all clubs, all organizations in the 
city tr°m the Chamber of Commerce. We do have mailing lists for various types 

o t mgs, that we think that they might want or that we know they want and we 

reach out that way to chem. 

■ ~ 1 - Cr ~— Sl£i 1 have one comment about the University of Nevada— I hope 

you don t get too good or Howard Hughes will probably buy you. While this 
iscussion is all very important and I couldn’t agree more that we have to 
reach out wherever we have to go, to the gamblers, and the real estate people, 

=;nmp 6V f ° y 6 Se * Sci11 ’ it: seems to me that we may be neglecting sometimes, 

some of our own people. It seems to me we have a beautiful built-in market in 

our own regular school alumni. 1 used to be an alumni director and late in 

Smart enOUgh CO realize that some of these people were what we 
might call the part-time, non-graduate alumni. Even if they had graduated 

t ey were m constant need of what continuing education could provide. It seems 
to me that we should make a real effort to find these people who, first of all 
have not graduated at all (and our attrition rate right here at the University 

re^'ons en ° Ugh . ^ at 1C 18 serious >’ who leave school because of economic 

amTp-n 5 f milltary 5ervice > m our area because of Mormon missions, 

and all of the o.her reasons that take people out of school. We ought to 

systematically get to those people somehow, if they have not completed their reguL 
baccalaureate course within a year or two of the time that their regular class 

leans g !: adu f“: We should geL to them and ren >ind them by direct mail or whatever 

of solicitation we can through their own publications, that there is still 

an opportunity for them to get some kind of education. Either come back to 
school m the regular wav (and we certainly can’t knock that) or to come back 
through continuing education channels and get whatever education they can or 

« 15 a F* d0ln ®- !’ m conv inced that at our 



institution, at least, this area is sadly neglected. I'm sure, from what I can 
remember t rom my alumni work, chat this is true of all the institutions repre- 
sented here today. I used to know some of your alumni people pretty well. Well 
we ve got to do something co give these forgotten alumni the kind of extension ’ 

I ,uppose 1 °it' : i- t an 0,nehOW h d0 r n,t C °“ t0 ° ne f ° Urth ° f ° Ur people (sometimes, 
callv A°i r f r n 8 r P ercenta S e than that). It can be done systemati- 
cally. A lot of us have computers, or something like it, that are at our disposal 

and very quickly now and in a highly sophisticated way we can get to these people 
tf ro T s TIl d V Ui f “ ! eaSt the °PP°«unity. We can't cram it dow^ SeiJ 
^I!nd [hL of°?h 1Ze ' We Ve ?° C t0 at leaSt l6t thera know what ' s here ^d 

T don'r t P°t en ti- a l that can make their lives more meaningful. 

1 don know anybody who can provide it better for them than their own institution 
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?SLiO-.L-L d , r ,^*- A i fright we w. i . : ; 'ik more shout methodology in just a moment, 
it we . an now Cieer *■ * p at thi~ point the target area?. Who ought we to be serving 
and how do vo. tind out who c he v ■. r i :' W nut has been done? What are the practices 
that will be heipr,l to We wertairiy hi' on a fruitful area in the alumni, 

Oakland iniv-er-iry ha-, really plowed into that, and >ianiord 0 Any others have 
anything on that/ We would i ik-' f o bring it out in the open, I know we've 
been alw'sv? going to do it. We hac- a good -alumni :i .-.-oc i ation at Brigham Young 
t river- ity, but we have never done ?cmething Cor all the sociologists, for example, 
that h a \ e graduated from brigham \ ung !. n iver s i ty Where are they? Who are they? 
Ail of the pre-med? A li of the teach, rs Bring them back to the campus or 
reach tnem with -ome other activitv in cooperation with them to bring out a great 
alumni eaucition program, dvr- 1 i- a iruitful target area, Well, what about some 
ol the other way- of a nc o , e r i ng the potential or seeing what can be done? This 
morning we hope to get a little bit -niigntened about this. And creative. How 
about ocher members or the panel' 

R j c^hsrd^H, H en ? t rom; ^ A-. we ve said, the market is there for continuing 

education, we don't have to worry about it ; We’ve got the public. And another 
thing, i ■; , that it*= diversified, so when you're trying to find the people you 
have to know what kind of program you’re working with. Now, its relatively 
easy to take your on-going credit program through your evening school or through 
people who are trying to work toward a degree and to print this up and promote 
it and to advertise to reach these people, T. think what we attempt to do many 
timer ir to take there techniques and use them in other areas, and they don't 
succeed, 1 just try to print up something and put it in the mail, I think as 
educators we also tend to use too manv dull words describing our programs. We 
haven't used the techniques romutimes to reach these other kinds of people. As 
anybody knows who's worked in the field there are times you advertise a program when 
you are amazed at the response you get to it. There are other rimes when you 
go out and do a lot of promotional work and you are extremely shocked at one 
or two people who turn out when you think that you have something that the people 
will want and that you say the people need, 1 think the heart of it is in the 
approach, fitting the approach that you have to the program you've got, and also 
getting down with the clientele to find out. what they want and what they need. 

One of our programs which ha? impressed me with such a technique 5 is Home Study, 

Home Study is a pretty pat kind ot program in many cases, but at our University 
recently, thev figured that thr; serviceman is a tremendous market. We've all 
been doing this to some extent for quite awhile, but because of the particular 
Mormon approach to it at Bill and the fact that they keep track of their LDS 
serviceme" , they went ahead and printed up a special little brochure and program 
addressed just to servicemen, listing the kinds of programs that they could take. 

As Paul Cracroft said, like many others, here are people whose career at the 
University has been interrupted, BYU is sending these brochures out now to 
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chaplain.- lo distribute to the -ervicomen. 1 think this was a creative idea. 
This is where we f^il -ometime- in the creative approach, at getting at these 
-pec 1 1 ic- u 



Dean Clark: Richard, you made a suggestion once about how we could get 

close to the deans and department heads and we tried to follow it. Would 
you t c- 1 1 this audience about that specifically, your idea of meeting with them? 



Richard Henstrom: _ We offered to meet not only with the deans but offered 
to come Tn to~ their faulty meetings (at their invitation) and present our 
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from the academic circles, m part.. What 1 mean is that virtually every week we 
have faculty members coming in because of their professional connections. They 
are off to a meeting or -omething, or because of their knowledge in certain 
area-, suggest ideas, or people out in business and industry will come to them 
because they know them and .ask, "Han't we have this?" Well, then they come to 
us and see if we can package it and program it and serve a need for the group. 
This i a great source of idea-, your academic area. 1 think the day has 
passed when the c e people will fail to cooperate. T. don t think we have any 
excuses any more in saving we don’t have faculty cooperation. We have even 
had success in getting faculty to write books or phamplets. Of course, a lot 
of these things come out of such contacts. Extension is an experimental area. 
Many courres. many outlines, many phamplets and books in our area come out of 
these experimental type classes that begin with us and develop into some of the 
day-time curriculum. They are reaching potential student through that means. 



lo uct it: Dean Clark, I get a little confused as we sit here and 

talk about our different techniques. X xvonder what our frame of reference is 
here? We talk about deans, and perhaps; vice presidents, other people, depart- 
ment heads helping ns. If we are talking about statewide responsibilities and 
reaching a statewide market, 1 think we have people (and I 'll use Arizona as 
a reference here) such as the dean of our college of Mining Engineering who 
probably knows all of the top mining men on a first name basis 0 And he does a 
tremendous job of pulling together needed courses or conferences. By the same 
token, you might have the dean of the business college, who is concerned with 
the immediate community < if you are living in a metropolitan community or if 
your campus is in a large city). That would more than keep him and most of his 
faculty pretty busy. Maybe that is where the greatest rapport, and the feed 
back, is coming from., I think we need a frame of reference to this group when 
we present some of these thoughts. The point that faculty cone in to see you in 
every week--we get them the same way in Arizona. Many of them with ideas. 

But the faculty we get tor the most part are concerned with something they can do 
on the campus or nearby.. They don't enjoy driving 200 miles in the evenings, 
as we in extension quite often do with some of our programs. I am just curious as 
Co whether we should qua! lfy some of these pomts as we make them as to whether 
they are our immediate campus or within a fifty mile driving radius of our 
community or campur when we talk -ibout courses we Lake considerable distances 
away from the campus. Because 1 think the techniques are different. "Let me 
give an example, here, if 1 may digress from the main point being made and get 
off the subject. We are ble->-ed with an agent we call an "‘extension specialist" 
Prehaps you have such a man or woman in your institution, perhaps not. Really, 
he should be here rather than me talking about the techniques of developing markets 
and extension programs. But we are talking about reaching out and going beyond 
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the reasonable boundries or the campus coirtmunity. At Arizona we have a man who 
devotes his full time to :ms„ Here is one of the keys to success I chink, if 
you can afford this kind of person necause it pays off, it gets back to the old 
techniques of good selling, good advertising, and good promotion. We have a man 
who has developtd confidence and respect in some 22 communities in our large state, 
with our largest community or center being 250 miles away from our campus! He 
has been able to identify men and women in the various smaller communities who 
work with him 0 They are his liaison pe x ople, They are contact people and they are 
not all 5 c hoc 1 people, although quite often a superintendent or school principal 
is a very useful contact man tor graduate >.our^e^ in education, particularly. We 
h«ve i number ol alumni org-niz it ion-, soro— o i them small of course, with a big 
one in Phoenix, These alumni are key people. We use all of Lheir mailing lists, 
and brochures made- up tor extension c i ;S ? e s are sent out. And then l think that 
there is m old technique th_i sometime we just overlook. You know radio and 
newspaper media are -till in every t ommun i tv - ’Someone said they are "here to 
stay,’ We ha.’e used the r idio station for spot announcements. 



. • w ° lJ ld like to foil ow up on what my friend from 

the i Diversity of Arizona ha- just slid. because 1 think it is a very relevant 
point; end one • would like to emphasize. 1 think you have to motivate people 
to the educational prove- s. How do you do chi.-?? Wei 1 9 T. think you do it by 
not referring to them as something in the abstract. You don't talk about the 
"average" customer, the "average" educational level, or the "average" IQ. 



Harold t'ien Clark; Are we ail sgreed that: there is a big target out there? 

That sometimes we -are sen-tivu- about competition? In the state of Utah the 
Coordinating Council of Higher Education ( now State Board of Higher Education) 
helps us target our area- a tittle differently. For example, tourism was 
assigned to otah State Vmver r icy ? and other schools won't go into that particu- 
lar field (or if we do it will oe on a cooperative basis and the field is large 

enough and wide enough and we are not supersens it ive about one institution having 
a collar on th- market particularly., but we all move together as a team). This 
is the idedl. We don't alwavr do that. We have a little misunderstanding 
occasionally, but. it seems to me th-.-t cooperation is the goal in respect to target 
areas. Secondly,, the Alumni is a great area. Problem situations are a great 
field if we would listen to target groups and have a system of finding out 
what the problems ere and immediately going into a siuff. session where we move 
into proposals and solution-.. The national area demands that we look beyond our 
state boundaries. We find that there is a na t i o na 1 marjke t . T. think Southern 
California r as done that with the Bethel, Maine, training program and they have 
worked up a real r eputat.ion. There is no tea-on why each of us couldn't push our 

specialties. At BYb we feel that our University has a spiritual touch added to 

it. Maybe that is our mission particularly as a church university., and perhaps 
in family living and in other areas. Maybe these are the spearhead courses. 

Perhaps we ought to refer people who seek exotic correspondence courses to 
sister school- that offer such clashes. We should keep informed on what other 
schools of t er m correspondence classes, and if a student wants a course in ? say, 
‘’Navajo' 1 ' and the University of Utah offers a successful c.lass s we all shouLd feel 
like referring the student to Utah, and spend our time and resources on more productive 
courses in terms of target areas. 



M. H. Me Michael; ! think we are forgetting one important area, too. You 
touched on it briefly when you mentioned Navajo, Dean Clark., but I think all 
of the minorities present to u- a problem, a challenge, and audiences and 
people. c an get to them in different ways and E think sometimes we have said, 

"How can I help you?", which i> fine, but we mav have inadvertently cut off 




other approve he,- : ,f Whai can you give to u:-.?’" We should say to them you obviously 

have something to give because it has m^de you what you are. You bring a rich 
heritage and background that all too obviously have something to give because it has 
made you what you are. You bring a rich heritage and background that all too 
obviously has been too long neglected. What can you do that will let us better 
appreciate you 7 We have yet to learn, really, the valuable and significant contri- 
butions of the minorities to the history o.f our own countries and our own separate 
regions, and the world in general. We have some appreciation for a few of them but 
we don ? t have nearly enough for all of them. Again, in the cultural and artistic 
entertainment area which happen* to be my specialty at the moment as far as the 
division in New Mexico is concerned, while we can give artists to the entire community, 

I think sometimes we have failed to take artistic talents from our communities, 
particularly m these minority areas, and this is an area, which in and of itself, 
provides a peculiar and yet highly attractive kind of education that we need to 
emphasize. Certainly, more around here in the west there are people here in this 
area who need to appreciate more and this seems to me to be a challenge in c n 
exciting area that J guess is just now beginning to be capped. 

Dean Clark; I wonder if the panel would react to that? Are you reaching 
in your present programs the blue collar people, the displaced, or the poor, or the 
other disadvantaged, or whatever their condition may be in your particular area. 

You had your hand up, Murisoru 

William F. Murisons I think the key to this is to get back to what I was saying 
about abstractions and thinking about people as scientific objects out there at the 
bottom of the hills of ivy beyond the cloistered walls. I think we have to move in 
the direction of recognizing all the people out there as people. And more, I think 
we have to care about them. And how do you do that you might ask? I think you 
do this by getting involved. I think involvement is the key. This means, for 
example, that you become involved with Indians on the reservations, with the 
chicanos and with the people in the urban ghettoes. You become a member of the 

Chamber of Commerce, -=>nd the PTA,and the American Cancer Society, or whatever such 

organizations might ' 

Dean Clark; Excuse me-~By show of hands how many here are members of the Chamber of 
Commerce? That is pretty good showing, thank you. 

Will i am F. Murison: By involvement comes knowledge, and from knowledge comes 

understanding, and from understanding comes caring. Fancy having a University that 
caresj It is rather a novel concept, isn’t it? When you plan a program you 
suddenly find out it is not your program anymore, it is their program. And then 
you have, a willing consortium of helpers. They give you good advice and they do 
half the work and you have all the relevancy you need, and can handle. You have a 

far different program from the one you might have designed. It might not look like 

a course at all. It may not be structured in such a way that you call it a course. 

It may not be in the Student Union, it may not be even on campus. It may carry no 

credit. It may have no fee. It may even cost you money, but, it will be relevant, 
and it will be for people and it will help people because people will be there. You 
will have an assured audience. This is the essence, it seems to me, of the new 
direction in continuing education. This is the essence of working with people 
of all stripes, of all colors, all economic conditions: you involve yourself. You 

become something that they can identify themselves with. And in the process, 

as has been said, you learn a great deal from this involvement. It is a two-way 

street. We learn about ourselves just about as much as we learn about them. 
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1 flunk l h 1 -> is f, c omnium tv dev-.* lopment . “ 5omf people call it that. I don't 

chink li i~ this u dl. ihmk it i - part of the process of continuing education. 

It involves community development, it involves Conferences and Institutes. It 
involve- -< vo.r if'tv ot other -e-ments ot the whole proce-s that we are talking 
-bout here.. But the kind el person we have in Arizona who is actually in contact 
with people at the gr.^-s ro- t- level-, this is wtiere it is at. this is where the 
reP'Viiuv lie- -nd rhi- i- wnere we should be. This mav mean that you may have to 
get up in -ome dirtv old h.svb^rn-. and in some fish lofts, as we have done, or in 
-ome reservation- -sitting up 1 o tour in the morning listening to Indian people 
talk, but t h l - g*-ts to the pl-ce where the need lies. It is a very different thing 
than the curriculum manv -chool- liave on their campuses believe me. but the benefits 
that are derived t rom this kind oi a program far exceeds the three unit course in 
Soc l o 1 ogy l . etc . 

Dean ( lark: Thank you. 1 wonder if 1 could ask the members of the panel to 

quickly indicate the number of enrollments actually in your courses. How many of 
tho^e would be in the disadvantaged or blue collared category? Could you quickly 
run down the line on t ha t -~R ic k . vou know 9 

Ric hard Hens t rom: last vear we had about 1^0,000 enrollments (about 110.000 

individuals i „ But our group primarally are middle class. We have done very little 
in some ot t he->e other areas vou have talked about. Dean Clark 0 The fact is I think 
it is the middle c lass that we appeal to nationally. And we appeal to the educated 
primarally. This i> what the surveys show. But the people that are educated are 
the one- that keep coming back and we arent creating the new markets. We aren't 
getting the ojher 75 or 70 percent of the country involved in these kinds of 
programs because we arena doing what was said here. 

Dean Clajrky We follow about the same thing as he brings out in the DeCrow 
report., that those who have had at. least high school and some college are the takers 
in our continuing education program m the United States. Which shows that Dr. 

Muri-on hit on a very vital topic about a target area that hasn't been taken care of, 
doe->n t it? How about Southern Cal? 

Donald M. Searcy: 1 re-dly can't give you any answers statistically, but we 

follow the same patterns. Our primary target area is the middle class, white 
collar worker. Particularly at our prices. 

Wayne S^Jjarhin: I don't have any total figures but I can say that we follow the 

same pat t er ns ~ - t hat money gets money. Education gets more education and those that 
we see in our programs are tho-e that have already had a taste of education, know 
what education is. and will continue to do so. Now I don't know whether we are 
failing down on this in this puticcUr spot or not. It appears to me that to carry 
out > .'me kind of program where we can involve people with less and less education 
alreedv i- * p^rt of our own job. But I am sure that the thing we are talking about 
here i^ that w- -.re getting rho-e persons that already have a desire, an inbuilt 
desire, to continue edu^iting them-eive- in something. This is true of professional 
people. ”he> -.re constant lv lo.king for somet hing new. They are always wanting 
something el-e. 

C i a t k * We don't object to that do we? 

Martin: i think it 1 .- gre-t mv-elt. 
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Clark; It ii ju*t c tw. we hv< e ic-tt out something. 

Merc in: Mv point 1 - that 1 am afraid that those who have very little education 
are the oner, we are missing. 

M u H. McMichael: 1 don't know what you mean. Harold Glen, by numbers . It 
is very ditficult to sav we have r>o many people here™ -so many people there. We 
are working with those that have two and three years of schooling. T.£ you want 
to c -s 1 1 l he " e white collar worker- 1 or blue collar workers, or what have you. then, 
y ^ we wo r k with this tvpe people, we work with those who have college degrees. 

1 feel that we have to take the person from where they are and cry to get them 
to where they want to try to go. 

Dean Clark: It points up, too. our need for research, doesn’t it? That is 

we reaiTv"don r t know our people. Their character, economic status, years of 
education. We need to begin to gather more statistics. I believe we have done 
one study at BrT (a thesis). Doctoral candidates are likely people to help us 
investigate -and that would reveal to us the wider market. 

Will iam F. Muris on: You have all heard of Title I. It seems to me that 

Title 1 provides the kind of incentive to institutions to innovate in the Commun- 
ity Development area. It should not be looked on as something separate from 
the educational process. It is complimentary to it u This is the kind of money 
that can be used for developing the kind of broad- ranging contacts of which 
we've been bpeaking, Secondly there are some people who beg off on this kind 
of activity saying that’s the responsibility of adult education--basic edu- 
cation. Or some of the community colleges should be doing these kinds of things. 
There is a place for all of these obviously. But I don’t think you can placate 
your conscience quite that way. As I say, part of the problem is that we tend 
to think in quotients, in terms of units of necessary number of weeks, contact 
hours and things like this. If you get at the other end of the spectrum and 
work from the bottom up you may find that you have to throw out your practices. 

And you may find that you come with something that is pretty antiquated or pretty 
new depending on how long you have been around. You may even go back to some- 
thing as antiquated, but nevertheless, as democratic as the townhall meeting. You 
schedule a series of meetings where you talk about the confrontations between 
minority groups and the power structure, about law enforcement, about drug abuse. 
But things like that which do not necessarily fit into the curriculum of the 
institution you serve, nonetheless, are critical problems that cut across 
educational, social and economi levels. Finally you do this and you get a lot 
of people there who can hardly read or write, but who are nonetheless concerned 
about the problems and who are willing to participate. And the results are very, 
very miraculous. ]. invite you to try it sometime. 

Dean Clark: Certainly we would win the undying graditude of such people 
if universities went into such areas with vim and vigor and intelligence and 
util^ed the great potential which is out there. The problem is that it doesn’t 
pay any money and that is one reason why we shy away from it, because it doesn't 
pay out. Such low-income groups don't have the money to fork over as does someone 
who wants to get a degree, or who is a dentist and wants the latest information 
in dentistry, and so forth, 

R. Paul Crac roft; As 1 remember at the University of Utah, we touched over 
90,000™peopl”iast year c About 35,000 of whom were reached through the broad 
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area 1 ■ i vulr'.r-tl and r.rti'CK sTUcniinaifiu eMort*. This l^n't che only way to 
do it and t ho-a tigure- voulcl involve- overlap of course, But it seams to 

me that thi~ i- in important ' h 1 ng -nd this broad programming area that Mr, 

Murison c-.lked -bout-- the n.n-vredit approve h- * that to ja = r get somebody involved 
-omehow to motivate him to want to do something with his life to enrich it is 
important., Even it it is one -"hot look at something* People come into the 
Division- - we h-*d a bunch ot Kid- come in here an u talk about drugs and their own 
problems with drugs -and what thev were doing about it and now they were adjusting. 

And we have people of kind ot - high level., Hong hair, white tie and tails artists) 

you want to bring in. But i think this i" part of the process. To motivate them 

you have to make darn sure that you have properly motivated yourseLves to provide 

whatever vou i an to meet the needs that exist. There are many needs and T think 
our problem 1 - trying to isolate not just the .audience but also the audience and 
the need- of the institution to get to chose people. 

Robert t-„ Rut f; 1 rather hope that eventually you will get around to communi- 
cating some of these thing". 

Dean CytrkJ We are getting right to it. Could we hope then at this point 
that the panel and all of u-> at the conference someway or another realize that there 
are ways ot approaching the business o£ target areas a little better than we 
have done in the past, and tint we can do it through some of the means that have 
been suggested here today. Now, the question is, ' r How do you actually inform, 
and enroll, and get the individual in the class successfully?” We have a panel in 
this audience of programmers ^nd junior executives and people actually down at the 
level of doing the work. We hope in the next tew minutes that we might be able to 
tell them some oi the things we are doing in promoting., and advertising continuing 
education to potential takers, and how we do it and how you do it* so that we will 
go away from here in the next 20 or 30 minutes with more information than you now 
have on prompt ion. We generally think of doing promotion alone. This loner 
approach is. to print 10 thousand copies of a flyer and send them out to everybody. 

Sort of a shotgun approach to actually promoting and letting people know about it. 

What about this whole field of promotion and the. way you approach it in your 
institution? Do you have .a paid publicity man? Does each office handle promotion 
on its own? Do you do it the dean? How is this whole field approached in your 
particular institution. Why don't you lead off* Mack., you from New Mexico. 

M. H. Me Mic hael t Well. we. run practically the whole gamut of ways of promoting 
events starting out with knocking on doors at certain types of businesses and 
industry, if you want that type oi person involved. Of course, there are separate 
mailings, there n the radio, the Tv ! . We do have a man at the university who is 
an information "petiali-t. He will write the newspaper articles and stories for us. 

We have reqruitment brochure-.. 1 think actually the most productive thing that we 
have done is telephone conver-^t ions or meetings with the target--people in a 
specialized thing that we **re trying to do r say;, a management course. You've got 
to hit the peole that need the mentioned type course. Everything is different for 
the particular jobs that vou wnh to do. 

Edga£ J. Loin t its We, trom the University of Arizona* have about 55.000 conferees 
a year which i-> a big volume. An example ot what we did two Saturdays ago at 
Phoenix involved a work-hop on the problems of new but small businesses that do not 
have their -tock." on the market. [hey come to the point where they are thinking of 
floating -ome-tock", of getting a little bit larger. We had mailing lists from the 
Chamber of Common e of Tuscon* Phoenix* El Paso* Reno* Yuma and San Dingo 0 and 
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ilso ured the mailing 1 i r> l ^ of the smalt Bus 1 ner mjmi n is t ra c Lon in Arizona. The 
mailing list- of the He-, and the member- ot the ftate bar as;oc lation., We had 
thret t ime-> a- mine i-ker-, 1- wc expected, -end w-- had to turn some people away. 

Oea r ]_C 1 ir kc Vou put out a brochure* th-.t explained the program? Do you think 
that wdi the big pitch’ 

Edgar _ J._L.outj:_i t : There was one other thing--we also advertised in some news- 
papers. We mailed out some 6 000 brochures. We expected 50 enrollees and we got 
160. There wa- a Sa5,00 course fee and they were darn glad to pay for it. We 
are now getting back letters ot compliment' over the quality of the program. Some 
people have already a~ ked that we run ic again* Tt was a brand new market, but 
it is a £roven_market now. 

Dean t i a r k . It ju^»t occured to that it would be wonderful if each of these 

five ~>tate> and their institutions had a specialty program from which ail of us 
could idvertise and promote. In our town we have a great adult educational 
program in the high -chool and the elementary school. We are glad when they give 
tho~e out to people. Why not dovetail into the total program and get people 
going to whatever they will go to, whether you get any money out of it or not* 

I think it i' a good form of cooperation. 1 hope the time will come that we 
will all have that feeling. I hit we will all support this Bethel, Maine project 
in Southern Utah. The college- down there--if somebody has a big festival that is 
a real specialty, we will get our people to go there and invite them to it. We’ve 
mailed out at the Brigham Young University a survey of a million and a half 
pamphlets that average five and one half pages each. Bob Ruff, is that too many? 

Bob knows this mailing business through the David W. Evans and Associates from top 
to bottom. What does thi^ technique have to do with getting our potential takers? 

R obertG. Ru ff; 1 suppose 1 can qualify as something of an expert here. I 
have one big advantage over the other panelists since T. don’t know what you 
"can’t do*' in your field so i am free to make any suggestions that I wish. I 
think there may be some evidence of the importance that you people put on communi- 
cation and promotion in this process by just looking at the time that we have left 
for this topic, about ten minutes our of an hour and a half.* I would like to 
make you just a little bit uncomfortable with the status quo this morning (if 
T don’t do anything else! <xs far as your promotion efforts are concerned. I 
asked Harold Glen Clark when he gave me this assignment about a month ago if he 
would -end me a few sampleiof some of the things that you have been doing. 1 
don’t know whether he wae ashamed ot them, or afraid to, or just didn’t get 
around to it, but 1 just didn’t get any samples. So I called our branch office 
(we have offices in various cities) and asked them to send some from nearby schools. 
Fortunately most of them are not located in areas where you people come from so 
the bad examples didn't come from any of you. Frankly, 1 saw some examples of 
some very dull_ promotion and advertising effort. One of the best copy writers I 
have ever known is a man named Hal Stephens. He said we need more copy t hinkers 
rather than copy writers. I used to teach -ome advertising in copy classes up 
here at the University of Utah and one of the first things T’d do in my class was 
to put a little thing on the boird and put a little line around it. I was trying 
to define "vi sual izat ion„ " Mv concept of vi -ualization was a "think” and then 
putting a line iround the "think.” L ? m afraid a lot of advertising copy writers 
start to paund the typewriter befor e t hey think? Before they do any research or 
bac kgr ou nd . Now several speakers today have referred to the fact that we are not 







talking to a homeogenou- market. that you have a lot of individual people and 
individual groups that you are talking to. So £in£oi nt jS&S£g£. rather 
than taking shotgun approach may be one of the first things we need to do* I 
have already mentioned the importance of mailing lists and that top level, 
attention should be given to mailing list-, 1 think somehow we need to give a 
new "image" to Continuing Education advertising. We had a rather shocking 

talk a few weeks ago in a seminar I was conducting for our staff members. We 
had some of the electronic news media people come in and they said. You people ^ 
are geared to the scrap book." I -.aid what do you mean "geared to the scrapbook?" 
And i was told, "You are all print oriented.” Well, this is true. They started 
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to raik to us udoul some ol - . 

Several of you have mentioned using radio and television. Have you really 
learned to use them effectively? With imagination and with some of these new 
techniques that you can use? You have to make this education program you are 
selling as appealing to me as a new automobile or maybe at least a little better 
than that new electric dryer that 1 might want to buy for my wife. Is that true 
or not ; You are competing for other purchases people might make. Some may argue 
that we are in a different class entirely, that people have to budget certain 
time and money for education. Well, you are competing for their attention, their 
interest, their dollars and you have to make this product appealing. So let s 
get the best talent and the best expertise we can get in making this appeal . as 
prominent as you can. Several of you have mentioned that you have been using 
some radio, some newspaper, some television and trade magazines and so forth. 

1 have a feeling that you are not foliowing one of the cardinal rules of good 
advertising. Further, 1 suspect most of you don" t have a big advertising budget. 
This cardinal rule is that you need to dominate one medium . Don’t try to do 
everything every time. Thai doesn't mean you have to say, "All right, we. are 
locked into newspaper advertising so we will always use that.’ But, during 
a given promotion con centrat e on one of the mediums that you want to dominate and 
really make some impression on. Don ! t try to scatter your shots over all of them, 
And use some imagination in selecting media and selecting things that are done. 
Put the best creative talents and energies you can to this effort so that you 
make this education product exciting, and interesting; it can be fascinating 
to people if you put the best talents and energies you have to make it appear so. 
T think one pretty good comment that one expert had was that, you have to first 
think hard and then you have to write tight. " And this applies to any media that 
vou are writing for **say it, and then you have to shut up. 

Dean Clarks Do you think that the way a thing is printed and worded that 
it influences attendance? 



Robert 0. R.uft: Tt makes a tremendous difference and that is an extra profit 

that you get on your advertising dollar. You spend the same amount for this million 
and a half mailing or this circulation in a newspaper regardless of the effec- 
tiveness of the message, so the message itself can make a tremendous difference 
without adding to your cost except for a little time and effort it takes. to 
think about it and do a proper research job and give it the best creativity 
you can muster. 

Dean Clark: How do you men take the professional words and scientific words 

and bring them down to the level of the people that may be your takers. Do you 
have any problems with your professors, teachers, making them do that? 
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Rjbtrt i. * Ruft* WV i ! t 1 think : tv- at' of making a technical subject under- 
Ttandxolr* something that in^r. v' p-opie have cultivated,, 1 do a lot of work with 
ar.hitects and engineers ter -Xampf*-* One or my jobs is to make a seemingly 
complicated subject appe-.r relatively understandable to a relatively well educa- 
ted p-r-on* : thi^k you c an do thi- with unv tield 0 



D •an \ 1 >rk:_ Do yo'i 
p-op 1 *■* who are commercial 
service- eithet on a tree 



in out i nu i ng 
acKer t irers, 
or pal a ba-i 



Education utilize the expertise of these 
or radio or IV men’ Do ;you employe their 
S' Raise your hands* anyone? Well* that 
or tho p 3. n 0 1 wshl to Tssct to th3 1 ? 



R 0 l_aui r ac roj£ c ._ H. a rold •*. ler il*rk- ! would like to make a comment to support 
Bob Fuff. 1 think quite often many ot us re.y on the f ree newspaper publicity (I 
gue^s you would cai 1 it rhat hoping we wiil get something in the paper so we send 
it into the editors. Sometimes it appears and sometimes it doesn’t* We have 
learned even on the promotion ot one course* or whether we are advertising a whole 
battery of courses that gsid advertising gets it to the public* Quite often on 
one or r wo -pecial courses or -omething very special- small block ads which 
might cost torty or fifty dollar.-* will really pay off* You send that same 
information m as a news item to the editor and you get a little space down in 
the corner somewhere by the funnies or something and nobody sees it* 



Questions Do you feel that this downgrades you as an educator* to put a 
paid ad in a paper'' 

R^faul ij^crotts Not at all* 1 think if we are talking about reaching a 
market* tms 1 - exactly what we have to do* We have to use some of the techniques 
of bu-mess* Now* I have been scolded in my institution and told chat we don't 
advertise* we annqunc ey_ So perhaps there is a little nicer word to use for 
your advertising* We do make '’announcements’’ in the newspaper,, but I still call 
them ads* 



Robert, t;* Ru ff* There is another phrase that we use in advertising copy 
for so called ’’announcement act where you don’t have any selling copy . They 
call them "tombstone ads*" 



Dean Llark*^ I think in Utah rhat all our institutions have utilized this 
more than we ever have before and Z don't think it has down-graded us very much. 

In fact* 1 think lr has upgraded us* In ract we had some frowns. The school 
president would look an ad over and a»k**’What s this big* full page ad s here?" We 
would talk with him about it and he would be perfectly happy about the explanation. 
Certainly we are not selling hammer- and nails and horses* We are selling a good 

product* It has to do with r he mind and the heart* and the spirit. Therefore;, it 

should be couched in terms worthy of the produce that we are selling* I hope 

you have got the impression this morning that it is just good business to promote, 

to find your target* to move out* The product we have is worthy of every effort 
that we have to put forth to present to the people* 



Rober t JJ* RufjTs 1 don t know whv we 
communications tools to sell a great idea 
something like a carpenter s hammer* You 
b f ’eak the furniture up or you can give it 
will build you a house,, So you u-e the-e 



get apologetic* really, about us 
or a great service* Television 
can give it to a young child and 
to a young skilled cabinet maker 
modern tools effectively to sell 



ing modern 
is 

he can 
and he 
the most 
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sophisticated or the highest type of idea or service we want. We shouldn't be 
apologetic about using them. 

Dean Clark : Bob, you really summed this up with choice words, 

we have had you on the panel today 0 



I'm glad 



ADDRESS: DR. MART IN N. CHAMBERLAIN , DIRECTOR 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EXTENSION SERVICE AT SAN DIEGO 



"STEPS TOWARD MAINTAINING A STAFF EFFICIENT 
IN METHODS OF REACHING THE POTENTIAL STUDENT" 



It's really a pleasure to be able to do some talking for a change. I’ve been 
doing a lot of listening here at this Conference and now I have a chance to say 
some things to all of you. Normally, when you’ve been given an assignment for a 
n-,oot-,-r,o i irmnrt-ant a<; this one. vou trv to spend some time preparing for 

w vw -••*( — * - ' j ' - 

it, and this L*ve tried to do, but I wanted to say that during the past two weeks ^ . 
on our campus, ever since a group of black and brown students approached the Chan- 1 
cellor with non-negotiable points, I’ve spent most of my time with him and other 
administrators at our university working over this document and trying to work 
out plans with students which 1 think are going to have a profound effect on this 
campus of the university and the university as a whole, over time. And when you!ve 
been concerned in such matters and spent so much time doing it, you wonder what 
the impact is going to be on the institution and whether there will be an institution 
which will survive because accompanying all this are threats or violence and such 
things much to be avoided. 1 must admit that the topic, Steps Toward Maintaining 
a Staff Efficient in Methods in Reaching the Potential Student,” seemed rather 
trivial at the time T was involved in all of this student unrest. However, I have 
had a chance to think about it and 1 do want to share some of these ideas of this 
Conference the means of communicating with the audience, and I think probably 
that’s the best value a conference like this will have. 



But let’s focus now on how to train people to do this thing and how to make 
them efficient at it. From my experience in this business, and as Dean Clark 
has said in introducing me, I’ve been in it a long time, I find that there s a 
great deal that's different about each of our organizations, each of us does things 
in a different way. Our cities and communities are so different, as are the publics 
we serve, that we have to do chings differently. But what I seek to talk about 
this morning is not these differences but the commonalities that we can find in 
all of these efforts to bring us together. I see this as an exercise in public 
relations although we tend to call it by a lot of other names. Several speakers 
preceeding me have spoken of extension as a bridge between the campus and the 
community, and this is the way 1 see it. Recently at the University of California, 
we have made efforts to integrate extension more closely into the bosom of the 
institution. In other words, we have become an integral part of the operation of 
the university. Nevertheless, we see ourselves as a part, in the sense of being 
interpreters of the community to the campus and interpreters of the campus to the 
community. This gets a bit touchy of course when problem situations arise like the 
racial one we are now facing. We get a lot of new experts who want to interpret 
the university, who come into the scene, and our role, of course, is not to deal with 
"conflict” but to try to interpret the university so as to make the best use of its 
resources, the best use of its faculty. But, over the years, we've developed student 
bodies who have in a sense become the public relations arm of the university. And 
in times of trouble (and we seem to have them with increasing frequency in our 
state) this group of people becomes a wonderful arm of extension and of the university 
in general. At times like this, extension becomes more fully appreciated because 
the university sincerely needs their help in trying to resolve problems that are 
generally political in nature. But our concern today here at this Conference is to 
fill the halls with students who are eager to take part in the things that we have 
developed for their benefit, and how to train a staff to do this. 
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1 h av/e eight point*, t h -i t ! d like to m*k«? with vou about how this might be 
done, 1 d tike to st^rt with a di-cu^sion of staff because I would take it that 
we are trying to train st dff -- -nd one of the best wavs of doing this ls to 
select a go- d staff to begin with 1 got to thinking -about what kinds of criteria 
1 ve been looking tor when I ve brought staff people into the organization and I 
think that one of the kev.s to Success in this business is getting the right people. 

1 decided thut what 1 wa=> redlv leaking for is a paragon and such people are 
prettv hard to find anvwhere ! m always interested in people who are "with it,” 
who are in touch, hep. whatever t ne current word is, who are really involved in 
whar's going on in thet- Lmmedi -ite surroundings in the world, the local world, the 
world immediately around them, r he regional world, the national world and the 
i n t e r na l i ona i world, : ney re*iiv ought to be in touch with what's going on. They 
ought to be reading the literature that. Newsweek. Time or whatever other sources of 
information brings current matters before them. If 7 want to talk about something 
that s happening, 1 expect the staff people to respond intelligently, I’d like to 
think that they can, wit hou t asking, ’well. who 1 s t ha t or where’s that?** T he s e 
ought to be people who are well traveled too, who are sophisticated in the ways 
of other people.. People who think internationally t we had a strong plea on that 
last night from our major speaker), people who read widely, people who are well 
educated , 1 m not too concerned if they do or don*t have specialities, although 
some directors do seek people who do, it depends somewhat on how your staff is 
organized, as to whether vou seek someone with an engineering background, or whether 
you are more interested in a general background, I think that by and large general- 
xSts make the be&t extension people,, 1 think that ideally these people are managers, 
and one of the concerns that we al i have is to make money for our program, or at 
least to make these courses -*nd -ctivities pav for themselves. And so whatever 
person is selected for the staff, needs to have chat kind of impact. When I say 
paragon, people who are creative tend not to be good managers and this is a 
problem that we all find and face It has been mentioned here that we should be 

in touch with a relevant research. In other words, we should manage to stay up- 
to-date with the research that is relevant to the kinds of things we are dealing 
with, If you ^re a generalist, this proposes a tremendous problem, I think here we 
need to talk co the experts, and i mean by that the faculty personnel who are involved 
in the relevant fields. But ^t least you ought to be able to ask the right questions 
about what is relevant in research and how to talk about aDplication of research. 

1 think this is one of the best and one of the most important things that extension 

can do, bi idge the gap between wh^tt we know and what we do. Now, also, your staff 

people have to be aware of methodology. T think that too seldom do we think enough 
about how to do a program, we simply follow the same patterns we’ve always followed 
and I was glad to hear the panel talk about new and different ways of dealing with 
people and with ways of engaging them in educational efforts. This means that 
you have to be famil iar with methodology and lots of it. You have to be aware of 
"’encounter groups” and "’sensitivity training" and all of these things which add 
dimensions to programs even though some people don’t think that they can be done, 
or should be done. 1 think that the dean or director himself, needs to set a good 
example to the staff , and 1 think that it is reasonable for you to ask if he does 
believe m Continuing Education himself. Ts he a continuing learner? Does he take 
part in the activities of the program, does he do all the things I’m suggesting 

that he should do« It not, then he s not going to be setting a model for others -- 

his ^taff * - and we c-in t expect, 1 suppose, as much from him. So much for the staff. 
If you have a good staff, then they will probably be easily motivated. This is the 
second point that 1 want to talk about., motivation. 

How do you motivate 1 How do you get people to knock themselves out day after 
day working many more that 4-0 hours a week, trying to keep them excited about the 
things they are doing, and make the kind of things they are doing excicing? Well, 
one of the ways that you do that, of course, is to get caught up with what you 
are doing ; think th^t if you departmentalize your organization so that people 
have seme sort of identity with a department and a particular kind of activity (if 
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vour group 1 ^ large em ugh that vou can begin t, do chat » obviously there is 
identity with a *roup -.nd (here 1 ^ competition among groups. Ihis helpful, 

! ve seen thi^ done m two way^ At the Iniver-ity of Washington, where 1 worked 
many \earr>. we organized our programs this w«y. i suppose you could call it horizontally. 
We did it by nature of function nr ?<:<:■ rding to activities. We had a Cenf erences 
department, we had -*n Extension Ula-- department, we had a Community Development 
department and so forth. However at the iniversitv of Ce 1 1 tor n ia „ it"s just the 
opposite, 1 had to learn a new s\stc-m when 1 came on there, because at the university 
of California we re organized, let s sav, vertically, according to subject matter 
and academic departments We hive -in arts and humanities department, engineering 
and science dep-.rtment. an education department, business and administration and 
so forth. Well, t ho-e depar tmanr- d. ali if the jobs in extension. They handle 
the Evening Classes, the short courses, the Conferences and so forth. Although 
they don't have specialists in these fields., they do it quite differently, I don't 
think it makes a great deal of difference now you organize, but 1 do think if you 
departmentalize to some degree you provide some incentive, some sort of competition, 
some sort of motivation. So, 1 would suggest that. Also, of course the problem of 
dollars is a good motivating factor. We at the University of California find our- 
selves in the situation of being completely self-supporting in our Extension functions, 
as I think some of you do. although not many perhaps.. This is a highly motivating 
factor toward-, success because "’ou have to ask the tuugh questions about your programs, 
tougher than you would ask if you did have state support. And something about this 
quickens the pulse a little bit. You have to be a little more alert, 1 think. 

We’ve gone from a situation from which we did get some help to one in which we 
receive none in this past year and it : s had quite an impact on the staff and 
certainly upon the director If 1 might take a moment, 1 would like to explain 
a little bit about the University and its situation in the state of California. 

We've got lots of people from California here representing different aspects of 
extension and it is an interesting division oL labor. Some years ago higher 
education in California evolved a master plan for higher education which was then 
considered a model for higher educat ion in some other states. Right now it’s being 
much maligned and I think it's probably due for considerable change. So, in that 
short stand of time, a lot of things have happened* You do know that we have the 
state university, the state colleges, (1 guess there are 19 of them.) and the junior 
colleges, now being called community colleges, of which there are a great number. 

The master plan dealt with the problem of extension by assigning certain aspects 
of the total job to different groups. For instance, to the junior colleges goes 
the responsibility for all of lower division education.. The state colleges were given 
upper division and teacher education. The university, as 1 understand it, was given 
graduate education and professional educat ion. The graduate school at the University 
says that they're not interested in degrees by extension, in fact we don’t want to 
have graduate work offered in extension in California. I think that's pretty 
generally true on all the campuses,. So that leaves us with professional education. 

And, of course, who are the professions? What do they do? And so forth. We've 
managed to eke out an interesting existence. I've heard it said that Continuing 
Education at the University of California is the largest such program in the world. 

1 think that it probably is„ By concentrating on that one area (what we call 
Professional Education) most of our courses are not offered in the regular catalogue. 

A very small percentage 'perhaps five or ten percent) are courses that duplicate 
courses offered in the regular catalogue. This forces us to be creative in a way 
that l think is very healthy. It also forces us to look at the market very carefully 
and try to design specifically for that market. 1 would like to say that it i£ 
possible, because in the past (and this year) our budget is running over twenty million 
dollars, over fifteen million of which comes from student fees. The rest comes from 
Federal grants which we get from a variety of sources. That’s the total University 
system on the nine campuses,. tl wish I could say a good chunk of that came out of 
San Diego, but we're doing reasonably well). By the way, that’s one problem: the 
fact that we have to divide up the marke t among the various institutions and there 
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isn t nearly enough cnopera tion among us . and there are instances of in-fighting 
which I think art verv unhealthy and which we would like to eliminate. We are 
moving towards more corporation, 1 think, among these various elements of the higher 
education system, in California, because of lack of state support. Agricultural 
Extension is pari of the Cnivei'sitv t.x tens ion, We call it Agricultural Extension, 
however, rather than cooperative Extension, They, of course, have lost their markets 
and they are moving in on the cities and urban areas in a big way and Agricultural 
extension is fully state- and 1 eder al - funded , so they don't have to charge anything 
for their services'- You can see the problem when they move into the cities. The 
competition we ire getting from them is hurtful, loo. On top of ail that, we in 
California have moved from the semester system to the quarter system which forces 
us into trying to do this major effort each quarter. We can’t get out from under 
this necessity. For example, we had a problem about vacations the other day and 
everybody said, "when on earth can 1 take it because there just isn t any free time 
in the year 7 ’’ It s a major problem, but I want to say despite all these things, 
we seem to have found a good niche for ourselves and I think that it has forced 
to be much more innovative than we otherwise might have been. We seem to 
derive a lot of motivation out of adversity. i think somebody mentioned last night 
that Extension seems to flourish in adversity -- we certainly are. 



The third point I want to make is -- climate. What is the climate that is 
created? You know, innovation and creativity are very fragile things and meed 
to be nourished. Is the climate that the director creates nourishing? Some of 
you have probably worked with a director, as I have in a time long past, when 
any idea brought to him would be met with a "no,” His first reaction was always, 
ff no, you can’t do it 0 n And you would have to go back and figure out ways to do 
it. So often people forget a good idea when it s met with that kind of flatly 
negative reception, T think too often we say. "Will it make money? Will it pav its 
way ,n 1 think this concern for the dollar is a great deterrent to creativity, I 
recognize the money problem is one that tends to be forced on us. But 1 think we 
need to think more about being willing to take a chance in those sort of things. 

I think good programmers can estimate audiences and could probably answer the 
question, "Is there an audience for this good idea you have?” with pretty good 
accuracy, I 'm always amazed when I ask programmers to tell me how many people we 
ought to gut for this particular class for this particular program, how accurate 
they are when we later evaluate their data 



There are some other tricks to the trade, That 3 s the fifth point I would like 
to make. 1 didn’t hear it mentioned this morning, so I will take time to introduce 
the idea: How To Build Audiences, One of the things we used to do was to take a big 

city map, one that's a wall map and shows the city in great detail (or county or 
whatever area you are dealing with) and each quarter wed have a lot of colored pins 
and we would put pins representing the home address of each student. This would be 
done with part-time help- Then we would sit back and look at this plotting pattern 
and figure out why the concent rat ions „ In other words, we c d analyze what we saw 
there visually. Seeing it visually gives you quite a different impact. When 
we say a definite concentration, we would try to figure out w hy a ll those particular 
people came.- What was significant about where they lived? Usually, we d find out 
something like this: this is an area that attracts newcomers to the community and 

it might be an are-* in which there are a lot of rooming houses. We went after 
people in rooming houses. We would saturate these areas we knew had rooming houses 
with mail. Or. it might be retired people who seemed to collect in a certain area, 
and we would then flood them with literature and so forth. The idea here is 



simple once you've identified a group or audience you work with it, and try to 
maximize it as far as you can, and you succeed! We managed to build an audience 
that has drastically increased in numbers of participants by that simple technique. 

1 think we make a lor of assumptions about our audiences, too. There are often unwar- 
ranted comments, l remember investigating audience response to a class, which 1 
think was called "Spanish for ’ rave lers" , Tt was listed in the catalogues and ob- 
viously we had intended it for people who were going abroad. When we analyzed the 
students in that class, we found that we had several farmers from a nearby community, 
among others, and we were surprised to learn that farmers m the area were using a 
lot of Mexican labor, and that they needed Spanish to communicate with their labor 
c v 0 \v s Further , had people like importers, and other people who used Spanish 
in their business. But, it had never occurred to us to try and reach these people 
and inform them we were offering this course in Spanish, 



!he next point I'd like to make is about meetings. There are a host of 
meetings of various kinds which help to train extension staff (we're engaged 
in one here at this conference, obviously, and this is one of the best^forms). 

]'d like to start close at home with comments about staff meetings. I'm a great 
believer in staff meetings, even though chey take a lot of time and sometimes I 
feel that on leaving one of them it has been very unrewarding, and that everybody 
hates the director. But that's one of the ways that things are I guess. But I 

do believe that there is a great interchange of ideas among staff members and we 

ought to have regular staff meetings. We try to have them weekly and try to make 

them last long enough so we get some good out of them but not too long so that we 

feel tnat we're wasting time. If you can prepare and organize an agenda in advance 
and assign resoons ib il it les for various kinds of activities at the staff meeting, 
l think you make your time fully productive. We try to analyze successes and fail- 
ures in our staff meetings. 



At San Diego we try to look at what other people are doing; we look at 
brochures we get from other areas, and figure out whether these things would be 
wise for us to undertake. We get a great deal of good from this interchange, I 
think. It is, incidentally, a good motivating factor, too. I think that it does a 
lot toward helping motivate the extension staff, Noxv, concerning in-service 
training. At the director's level and the programmer's level at the University of 
California on the nine campus system, we are trying to do some things about 
in-service training. These would be something of the order of what we are doing 
here today where we take a particular topic and explore it in-depth, maybe over 
several days. We‘ve also thought about doing this sort of think for a wider 
audience because there's probably a good need for interchange among various groups 
we serve and work with at meetings like this. Here, is a good place to bring in 
a good outside expert (like Mr. Evans who is in Advertising this morning.) It 
was pretty clear when we listened to the panel talking that he had a lot more 
knowledge about the subject than any of our extension people did, I think we 
can all gain from bringing in outside experts. It's also a good time to have an 
unfolding of your own experiences, your own research efforts, and your own individual 
study, to share those kinds of things with your colleagues. So. in-service train- 
ing has a real place. T ve ment toned "Appropriate courses - We believe in 

Continuing Education we ought to be taking our own courses. We all offer courses, 

T'm sure, and advertise by sales promotion or direct mail advertising or public rela- 
tions. Any one of these things would probably be good for some members of our own 
staffs to get involved with, especially for those who are in the promotion and public 
information department <or whatever you choose to call it.) Regional meetings such as 
these, get a little further out in the level of duscussion and thus, a little less 
specific. What T mean is that the further you go from your own place the more general 
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discussion becomes, and you become less specific. But l rhink r egional meetings 
probably have a great deal more value co most of us than the nat iona l meetings and 
• think we can be more specific in regional meetings. I expect to see such regional 
efforts grow, as T think Or. Harold Glen Clark suggested or as President Stanley 
Robinson suggested yesterday. And, finally, I’d like to comment on national meetings . 
There are the national meetings of the National University Extension Association, or 
the Adult Education Association, or the Association of University Evening Colleges, 
or the Public Relations Association and all kinds of National meetings which I 
think add to the dimension of our professional training. There are all kinds of 
special seminars and 1. think many of you have already taken advantage of these. The 
ones 1 am thinking about are the courses and seminars offered at Michigan State, 
Chicagc. and Syracuse Universities. Some of them are excellent and I think we ought 
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My seventh point, being a little more traditional in terms of training, would 
be degree programs. I did my dissertation at the University of Chicago* I tried to 
make a criticism of degree programs in Adult Education and I was especially critical 
of the very program at the University cf Chicago which T was engaged in. I thought 
that was a r^sh thing to do when the chairman cf my committee was also head of that 
department , but I managed to get my doctorate. The degree programs in those days, 

I think, were less relevant than they probably are today. But I certainly would 
join the students today on our campus who are screaming for relevancy in terms of the 
work that we all were doing then at the University of Chicago. It happened that 
most of us were out of the field and had come back for graduate education and knew 
the field quite well and we were of course, able to get a great deal cut of the inter- 
change in the seminars that to.ik place there. But the course work had almost nothing 
to do with reality, except for the one or two courses being taught. So, this 
dissertation \/which, at the time, was a very comprehensive study) was what an 
Adult Educator ought to be about and so forth. I chink that it pointed the way 
to some new courses that might be mere appropriate. I think the programs now are 
more appropriate. Ihere are many more now than existed then, since there were then 
about 21 existing programs in the country offering Ph.D's and Ed.D degrees in 
Adult Education. 

finally, 1 think that perhaps more important than any of the other topics 
I’ve mentioned is the theme of individual instruction . The kind of thing you ought 
to be doing anyway if you are going to be with-it, up-to-date, (or whatever terminology 
you want to use*) To what extent does the director pass on articles to the staff 
that come across his desk and which he thinks that everybody ought to see? To what 
extent does he recommend books for staff members to read? Or other readings for 
you to observe and pass along in the staff- Do you have a library within your 
organization of texts on Adult Education? Or books on Public Relations, Management 
or whatever."' Is the library used? Is there any encouragement on the part of the 
director to get the staff to read these materials? 

Weil, this brings me to the end of the eight points that I suggested when I began. 

I. think 1 could ask myself some questions which are probably in your minds as a result 
or this exposition of "how we might train staff and how we might make them more 
effective.” The first one I’d ask is how do you do it? I mean who has time to do 
all of this? It's a good question, because as I said earlier, our staff is so busy 

that we can't even find time for vacations. In fact, if I suggest 'to my staff that 

we take time from doing something else to go to a workshop or something similar or 
attend a training meeting, or some things like this, I usually get groans, although 
if it involves coming to a place like Salt Lake City, I probably wouldn’t! I think 
it’s important that we make such decisions and that we're going to insist on some 
sort of in-service training, some sort ot time away from the job to think and program 
ourselves, or otherwise we won’t get it done. If you ask me the question, ”how do you 
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do it” or”how do you find time to do it?" I can't give you a very good answer except 
T. think we ought to all be thinking about how to do it, and we ought to insist upon 
it. Who initiates the program 7 Who makes sure that it gets done? ‘ r think this 
would be as much a staff action as it could be a direc tor action. Vi* .eceutiy have 
seen the formation of an organization of programmers wti:>*n the U. of California sys- 
tem, within the fJ. of California Extension. The prc w .^ers' meeting will consist of 
mainly, L think, in-service training to them, so that they can become more professional 
in their activities. It seems to me, that it’s just as possible for the staff to ini- 
tiate programs of this sort as it is for the administration and I would hope that the 
staff feels strongly enough about it to do so. 

And finally, the question might be raised as to how we b egin something like 
this? T. would suggest you just start , I don't know any other way except to just make 
up your mind to do it. It pays off. I think that's the best reason for doing it. 

Thank you. 




FRIDAY DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 



Subjects "Applying Principles and Practices of Promotion Through 
Staff Training." 

Chairmans Mack Palmer, Chairman, Home Study, Brigham Young University 

Perry Larsen, Director of the Office of Research Administration and his 
technical writer, Jim Smith, quickly introduced section to "How to Write Proposals 
for Obtaining Foundation and Government Grants" through a practical step-by-step 
outline . 

In "Reaching the Potential Student through the Office Staff", Leona Gillman 
focused on the importance of staff attitude in person-to-person interest in the 
student, while Bob Adams outlines and illustrated how Brigham Young University 
planned its overall Home Study annual promotion through direct mail, radio-TV, maga- 
zines and newspapers, with special research on results. 

"Reaching the Potential Student through the Instructional Staff” featured Dr. 
Mack Palmer and Ron Malan, editor-writer specialist, who emphasized that referrals 
from satisfied students recruited a large percentage of students. Also, they felt 
that more efficient syllabi will alter prejudices against the correspondence study 
method by campus faculty and students. Mr. Malan gave a slide-illustrated explana- 
tion of the just-off- the-press instructor's course writing manual prepared by the 
B.Y.U. to assist its faculty in developing new courses. Interest was evident in the 
cooperative involvement of the Home Study Department with the College of Education in 
developing a successful experimental course in Education, with comparative research 
on methods and techniques, a built-in essential to the joint program. 
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Conf erenc.es and Institutes 



Chairman; Tom James, Director, Conferences and Institutes, 

Brigham Young University 



Tom James opened conference session using a technique to demonstrate that we 
must use our imagination. 

The meeting was then turned pver to Keith L. Smith, Chairman of the BYU Salt 
Lake Center, who discussed the use of electronic media and the newspaper in reaching 
the audience with our message. Mr. Smith discussed the cost of each of the media 
and the advantages of each and how each one is used to strengthen the other. Timing 
of using each media was also stressed and examples were given of successful programs 
at the center. 

Ron Hills of the BYU then discussed the importance of good mailing lists, how 
to obtain them, how to use and the costs. The following outline suggests the topics 
covered: 

I. Maintain own lists 

1. 3-part labels 

2. Copier labels 

3o Request cards (IBM Cards) 

4. Phone Book 

5. Former registrants 

6. The library (Many school systems and organizations send their 

directories to libraries) 

7. Ass ociat ions , clubs, organizations 

II. Commercial lists 

1. Small Business Administration pamphlets 
Small Business Bibliography No. 13 
National Directories for use in Marketing 
(mostly businesses and industry distributors 

Small Business Bibliography No. 3 

Selling by Mail-order 

(Some helpful hints on mailing) 

Small Business Bibliography No. 29 
National Mailing-list Houses 

(Suggests names of houses in the U.S. which supply mailing 
lists) 

Single copies are available free from field offices and Washington 
headquarters of the Small Business Administration 

III. Computer use 

1 . Maintaining computer tapes 

2. Maintaining decks of cards 
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Tom James of Brigham Young University Conferences and Institutes discussed 
the use of brochures in promoting Cj&I programs. He displayed many examples of 
posters, brochures, handouts, etc., which they had used and compared effective use 
of cost and preparation, Samples of paper, ink, etc., were shown, furnished by 
paper houses. Mention was made of mat services, printing houses and student help 
in assembling materials and ideas for effective. 

A question and answer period for 10 minutes concluded the meeting. 
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Even ing and Credit Class e s 



Chairmen: Paul Butterfield, Dean, Continuing Education, Weber State College 

Phil Bo Robinson, Coordinator, Continuing Education, Brigham Young University 

Utah State University - Lloyd Drury 

USU is situated in a small community of twenty thousand people. At the moment 
they do not have a very large on-campus program for evening non-credit classes. The 
major thrust is off-campus. We should bring the specialists to our campuses. 

For better promotional work, make the personal contact. 

USU is not at the present time planning to develop a large evening program but 
to continue in small communities throughout Utah as it is now. 

San Francisco - Father Gerald Suqrue, S.J. 

USF writes letters several times during each semester to all students registered 
in school. They believe that the students ought to feel that they are getting their 
money’s worth and ask them this in their letters. When they receive a request for a 
class schedule they always mail two so that the student can take one to their offices 
downtown. They have found success with this. The students who are currently register- 
ed in school are their best source of promotion - they find radio and newspaper advert- 
ising too expensive for a small ; chool. 

A very personal contact is kept with the students - most are known by first names. 
Brigham Young University - Illene Webb 

One of the ways of reaching out to individuals is through an advisory committee. 

Out of this unit they receive very fine suggestions. 

BYU also puts a monthly newsletter which is a good promotion tool for them. In 
this they publish the interesting accomplishments of their students whi''h gives an 
incentive to the readers. The newsletter is sent to students. 

California State College - Los Angeles - William H. Bright 

They have a tremendous amount of competition with other institutions. The state 
colleges also have relatively low enrollment in extension classes. Their best 
clientele are school teachers working on renewing of credentials and the program is 
very largely an extension of the regular day school. 

They believe newsletters are too expensive for what they accomplish. They are, 
however, trying to get teacher organization newspapers. 

\ 

Utah State University - Lloyd Drury 

They made an experiment with one sheet flier announcements and mailed them out. 
This method proved to be much more successful than brochures on bulletin boards. 

Dr. Drury suggested having someone get pictures of faculty members and make up 
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articles about them. This has helped them encourage faculty support. 

Another way is to find people who have recently moved to the city and send 
appropriate brochures. 

Another way of getting new students is to send literature to people who have 
registered. Sometimes they are interested or their friends. 

Weber State College - Paul Butterfield 

Dr. Butterfield led a discussion on classes which do not have many Students 
Registered for them - How do we decide whether to offer them or not? 

1. Try to hold classes with between five and ten students and then try 
to build up on that . 

2. We should try not to let the public know that we have cancelled a class. 

3. We should not over-schedule and expect to close some classes. If an 
institution has a policy of not cancelling classes it is a good advertising 
tool for the institution. If there are a few students who wish to register 
in the second or third class of a sequence of classes and then the class is 
cancelled, they will soon start looking for another college. 

The group also discussed and concluded that registration by marl is becoming 
more popular and is used by most of the institutions which were represented. 



Non-Credit Public Service 

Chairman: Dr. Marden Broadbent, Director, Extension Division, Utah State University 



Clientele orientation and purpose of continuing education was established 

clS # 

Potential student---all people who are not now engaged in formal educational 
activity. These include early termination from secondary schooling to professionals 
seeking up-dating. Continuing education seeks to create an interest, provide an 
opportunity and perform educational services that move people forward and upward— 
culturally and intellectually. 

The How to-do- it session included program examples and how people respond, and 
the role of higher education. These examples included: 

(1) Dr. Alton Hadlock, University of Utah and Mrs. Alberta Henry. Ih's. Henry 
told of Head Start training as assisted and serviced by university and the developmen 
into a college study program for some of their audience. 

(2) D. Wayne Rose, Salt Lake County, Utah State University Extension discussed 
the role of the University and how to motivate "community involvement and decision 
making: in the Midvale Community. This process involved all representative interests, 
a process of analysis, Community action on decisions and accomplishment. 

Another illustration emphasized the response to requests for special assistance 
in family financial management and the training of couples- -they are leaders to ex- 
tend educational learning to other members of their respective groups. 

(3) Frank Webb, BYU discussed how BYU's "Educational Weeks'’— (a three day pro- 
gram) are organized, sponsored, and conducted throughout the United States. These 
programs include religion, athletics and academics. The University assists in or 
ganizing, publicity and promotion and obtains professional resources. 

Comments on programming where made by Dan Chavez, New Mexico; John Gisler, Weber 
State and J. Kenneth Thatcher, BYU Center at Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho. 

Questions and comments were considered during session. A special group of 
students from "Colombia” was recognized- -they are spending 6 months in the States 
studying the organization and conduct of continuing education. 
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Departmental Meeting For Secretarial and Office Management Techniques 



Chairman; Brent C. Dixon, Brigham Young University 

Training was usually very different in regards to what _is happening 
and what should be happening. 

Training on the level of secretaries and general office personnel was defined 
as two processes: 

1. general overall principles, practices and procedures 

2. specific job requirements 

It was felt that different people should accomplish these two parts of the 
training process. 

Methods of training were discussed and the following were mentioned: 



1. Staff meetings 

2. Department or sub- department meetings 

3. Case studies 

4. Self -review (where the worker evaluates his own performance by criteria 

developed beforehand) 

5. Individualized assistance 

6. Take organized workshop programs for our own personnel 



Procedures were discussed in good detail as to how they help or hinder in the 
way in which reaching the potential student is accomplished. 

Generally, we are at present approaching only perhaps the upper 25% of the 
socio-economic continuum. They are more apt to be interested in programs and 
most apt to be willing to pay for them. 



The question was asked as to how an office manager could increase this favorable 
attitude even more and thereby influence participants and their friends. Just by in- 
creasing good will we could help add new participants and encourage older ones to 

repeat. <££ 

, 7S Response to Continuing Education 

\ ////j// A - 4 - 1 



Higher r income 
More education 
More favorable to 
Continuing Education 



t 



- Lower income 

- Less education 

- Less favorable to 

Continuing Education 



The group also discussed the question of how to help people working during the 
day who are unable to contact us, so they would be able to find out more information 
and details about classes. Not too many had even considered this, apparently. 



Suggestions: 

1. night secretary 

2. telephone answering service 

3. tape recordings 






Physical structure and its relatedness to communicating with the public was 
finally discussed. 

How an office is planned and laid out will affect their effectiveness. Inter- 
office communication, ease of office registration, handling of physical problems, 
etc. were covered. 

A discussion of the trend toward the "open" method of office operation finally 
culminated the session. 
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FRIDAY LUNCHEON 



Chairmans Sherman B. Sheffield 



Conference Summary and Critique; 



Harold W. Bentley, U of U 
Martin N. Chamberlain, U of 
California 



Dr. Sheffield: 



The committee designing this conference felt that one of our objectives in this 
first attempt at bringing ourselves and our colleagues together in Region VI would be 
first of all to look at what has occurred (if, indeed, the things we want to or.cur have 
occured) and secondly, to determine the kinds of directions that our field is taking in 
the West, as far as higher Adult Education is concerned. We have concluded that we 
should have a critique and summary at this conference. We are very pleased with 
those colleagues who have done this task uniquely well, as participants at this confer- 
ence. They have a broad experience in the field and are trained to the extent that they 
have brought to bear all of these factors on the kinds of things that hav gj concerned us 
at this Conference. For the luncheon today, we chose Dr. Harold Bentley, Professor and 
Dean Emeritus of the University of Utah, Division of Continuing Education (at that time, 
the Division of Extension). He was selected as one of these kind men where we know of 
his capacity; we also chose Dr. Martin N. Chamberlain, who we have heard this morning, 
Director of the University of California Extension at San Diego. Let us turn first to 
Dr. Bentley. Let me take a moment to introduce him to many of you who do not yet know 
him in depth. Dr. Bentley was born in Mexico and earned his degree from BYU here in thi 
state, and then left to go east, where he spent many years at Columbia after obtaining 
his Ph.D. He taught English and Spanish at Columbia University for some 17 years. Now, 
I think those who know Hal, know that he is a great, creative kind of person. His ideas 
come rapidly, he wants to see things move, he is one who gets things moving and I think 
the kinds of efforts that were found here under his leadership exemplified that kind of 
attitude and direction. He served in Mexico City under a state department program for 
Cultural Relations as director of the Benjamin Franklin Library. He was decorated by 
the President of Mexico with the order of the Aztec Eagle for promoting friendship be- 
tween the two nations and in 1948, he came from Columbia to join this institution as 
Professor of English. Note the whole array of assignments given him; Professor of 
English, Dean cf the Summer Session, Director of the Utah Humanities Research Founda- 
tion, Director of the University of Utah Press. Shortly thereafter, I believe, he 
became Director, and then, later, Dean of the Extension Division. As many of you know, 
who have become acquainted with him, he served for a good many years in Ethiopia help- 
ing them to establish a new institution in higher education, the Haile Selassi I 
University and served as Acting President and Acting Vice President of that institution. 
He has worked in NUEA for many years and other professional associations and I think 
one of the highlights of Hal Bentley's endeavors in our professional undertakings is 
that memorable event that occurred here in Utah in 1958, when he served as chairman 
of the committee for the national NUEA Conference, here in this state. I even note in 
these days as we meet with our colleagues throughout the nation they have not forgotten 
Hal Bentley. Hal has worked with us here at the University of Utah as Director of 
Projects for DCE. He can never "retire". He has interests currently in working with 
the formal arts in the Continuing Education Center in Park City, Utah and these are the 
kinds of efforts (among many other kinds of community activities) that he is now en- 
gaged in. Hal, let us hear from you and the kinds of things you feel ought to concern 
us at this moment and then we'll hear from Martin Chamberlain. 



Dr, Harold W. Bentley shared a number o£ personal experiences from his extensive • 
travels throughout the country and in Mexico and Ethiopia. He. highlighted the themes ■ 
of the conference and raised a number, of questions for conference participants tc con- ’ } 
cern themselves with on t.heir return home, f 

D r, Shef f ield ; Doctor Chamberlain has been introduced to us before at this con- ) 
ference and I think we need not belabor further his background as he brings the Gon- \ 
ference to a conclusion. I might, add to what Harold Glen Clark said about Martin that i 
he has traveled broadly on behalf of the Adult. Education movement, not only within the - 
United States but in West Germany and India, in connection with state department pro- | 
grams and western Europe. He too, has been involved in national associations at both l 
NUEA and AUEC and others. So it. gives me great pleasure to call upon Martin N. Chamber- | 
lain, an old personal friend, t.o add his remarks relative to a critique. of this con- | 
ference. « 



Martin N. Chamberlain ; That old nudger of the status quo, Hal Bentley has done 
it again, and its a pretty hard act to follow. I am going to take more literally the 
assignment that was given to me of summarizing or criticizing (or critiquing) and talk- 
ing about ’’Where We Go From Here?” Summarizing a conference is very unrewarding (I 
think mostly for the people who have to sit through it) and I don’t propose to try to 
do more than hit some of the highlights that. I've heard repeated again and again through- 
out the two days we’ve been here; namely, innovation and creativity. Almost everyone 
thinks they are very good things to have. That seems to be like "motherhood" for most 
of us and I think its a very good Symbol for us all. We can never stop being creative 
and survive. And that brings me to the second theme that I heard and that is that there 
are a lot of people, a lot of organizations and agencies waiting on the sidelines (but 
not much longer) to come into this business that we have. Mostly, the "threat" is from 
big business, the Federal Government and other organizations and presumably they are able 
to do this because we are not meeting the needs of those we see "out in front of us." 

Of course, these large corporations have great financial and other resources at their 
command, but I think that one of the reasons they are going to be doing this is because 
they will be using new media and ways that none of us have yet seemed able to do. I 
think this is our fault. I think we had better get. with it with the new media and start 
using such means. All of the things we do, seem to be done the way things were happen- 
ing when I was in college many, many years ago. We really haven’ t changed our method- 
ology very much and I think that’s very important to- admit. We have, also talked at this 
conference, about the need to find ways to reduce costs or define subsidies so that we 
could make what we do available t.o people, who are underprivileged or disadvantaged in 
various ways. Most, of us, I think have priced ourselves out of the reach of these people 
and unless we can find some other ways of doing what we do, the situation will continue 
to be to the disadvantage of all of us and I am encouraged to find that a legislative 
committee in California has recently indicated its concern and I hope that they will 
manage to convince the. rest of their colleagues and perhaps get some support again, 
particularly evaluation of faculty (this topic really wasn't brought out at the sessions) 
particularly in the non-credit, areas. Well, we are dealing (probably) with a faculty 
that hasn't had much experience in teaching, many of them, in the. non-credit areas parti- 
cularly in innovative types of things. How do you evaluate them? How do you provide 
in-service training for them? They won't perform to the standards that we hope to main- 
tain. Those were a few of the ideas that were, tossed out and I think they rang a bell 
with me. 





I'd like Co spend a little time talking about the conference itself, which strikes 
me as having been very well done:- It was well organized. Clearly the University of 
Utah has been experienced in conference management, everything worked out well. But 
I have had the feeling that throughout the conference we were dealing with each other 
at: arm's length, 1 don't feel that we really got together on very much. In fact, most 
of the time we were sitting listening , there was almost no participation. When we 
had panels and they were, finished, there, was almost no audience participation from the 
floor, 1 think that resulted in part, because of the facility we were in. Such an audi- 
torium was not conducive to participation, but I think that we really need to get to- 
gether much more in small groups like this. The purpose is to get acquainted, I think 
the fact that this was such a successful conference in terms of size of attendance is 
wrong, I think that this conference ought to be about 40 in number, so we could really 
sit around to get acquainted. T. would suggest that if you do'it next year, you do it 
in a way that, you can separate out interest groups so that you have groups of about that 
size to work with. The reason I'm so positive about this is that for ten or twelve 
years in the Pacific Northwest, we. had a NUEA Regional Meeting and we learned a few 
things about it. Rich Miller (sitting over here) has been very active in these pro- 
grams as was T. when I was up in the Northwest. But because of the fact that we had 
only 8 or 9 institutions involved, we had a small number of people who really did have 
fine and productive conferences. With no reference to Deans Clark and Sheffie’d at all, 
I think sometimes deans and directors do very poor jobs of conference planning. The 
reason is that they are too far removed from the day to day grind. I think that we 
ought to get the programmers involved in the planning because they are constantly doing 
it. That's the reason why its been done like that in the Northwest. The main factor is 
a "residential setting". When we broke up last night, we broke up! There was no 
continuity of the operation. If you can have one of these meetings in a facility, parti' 
cularly it* you are the only group in the facility, you find that there is much more 
carry-over of the activity. I think that is going to happen next year; I hope so. 

Because I chink you get a lot more out of a conference if you have the interchange 
going on throughout the night:. But principally, we should seek to get participation and 
invo lvemer.t . There was only one group that I saw going around locking at the smaller 
groups and that was the group on nen-credit education yesterday, I don't know if they 
did that this morning, (broke up into small groups) and some little participation was 
thus gained. But this is important; and we really do need to talk about specifics be- 
cause that's the reason most of us are here, to learn about specifics and I'm glad that 
we had at least some of that element, in it. 

Another reaction was that there was discrimination against the female sex in the 
program. There were no women on any of the panels, no women among the speakers, and 
we had a lot of lovely women here, but we didn't make adequate use of them, in my 
judgement. In summary then, let's go for smaller sessions, (2) get fully acquainted, 

(3) get some opportunity to learn about, each others' programming in specific ways and in 
using involvement techniques m program organization. I think you will find it will 
be a better and a more appreciated conference. 

There was a stirring appeal for community action this morning in one of the panels. 
To me, this is where the action is, to coin a phrase, and where we ought to be working. 

I don't know to what, extent the problem exists in the intermountain states as it does on 
the coast., but there is no question but what working with the disadvantaged is a vitally 
important aspect of our work m Continuing Education and it suggests to me that the 



University must re-famine its role, as was suggested last, night by Presi ent 
Ta«a •! 1 tlunk it U a very important response. But Dr. Taggart threw up a red 

fui wh en he said, don't, become public utilities, in the process of trying to b 
all things to all people. The dilemma is where do you draw the Une. We re h 
trouble right now deciding, should we be doing £ ocati^al_tra i n i n S , should we be 
dninc manpower development, should be working with MS!!^thooL.s£uden£s, should we 
be 1 do ing^a^loFoT thTngs that haven't been considered to be. at the university level 
or appropriate to im ivov.su v ac r ivlties. We now feel these are very important pro- 
erams P that we are trying to do. there is a great, deal ol satisfaction to derive 
from them and certainly we will be doing something very good tor the 1 

can give you one example. We. had a walk-out, a strike, ac into n 8 
San Diego iu*t in the last week or two over agitation for a black principal, 
school board'finally decided that it wouLd be possible, and they had a very fine man 
available (who has now been brought in since the set ike and given the job). t don t 
know whil the other Issues of the strike were, X was too busy with our own university 

problems to get: involved with them that closely. But the P““? ip al acher s of “he" 
said "could we put together a special in-service program or e . 

school, and could we have a day a week for a University of Southern Calif ornia-San 
Diego day, in which the faculty of the university would come over and work with the 
kids at the high school?" We were delighted to have this kind of request and l 
too; the faculty will respond. But it certainly is not university leve as we know 
it. X think we are going to have to do much more of this. Well, that s one poin . 

there's a lot of money available for this. We have grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion and various other foundations are available We 

->f Federal grants for this purpose* There s another aspect that w ^ - P 

mental college" that we are. working with* Our chancellor is trying this to bridge the 
gap between people who have graduated with a less than adequate education, e u 
^y, and wbo'need to be brought up to another, higher level, even to get into college. 
We are trying to work with them using the new media to bridge the gap and try (by 
the time they are. upper classmen at least) to help them fit into a very rigorous 
educational program such as we have at the University of California. 

There's another pinch that we are all feeling, and that is the amount of money 
available for building s. I think that California isn t a good example, but X suspect 
all of the othSTTEI^s are no exceptions. We at the University are getting about 
3 J million dollars per year for building purposes and we feel -nee about Omi ion 
dollars a year. We can anticipate that this gap will go on for at least five years 
by which time we will be millions and millions behind in building ' " . ^eft 

away people or not adequately servicing them. We are supposed to take 8 

12.57 P graduating in high school in California. Already, we are unable to take that 
full 12 57! this is going to be exemplified by this decision on the part of th 
NiiL administration not to provide funds for building. But, all the other institu- 
tions are in the same situation. The state colleges are having to turn people away 
and the junior colleges ate in a terrible situation. An answer, it seems to me, i 
what: the British are now calling the "open university" which is be “ 8 in 

Great BriLain. Such a schooL uses television, and correspondence study , and pro 
fessional degree programs and seminars held in the institutions of higher learning, 
when their facilities are more available, during the summers and so for h. P- 
vide an alternate, route to a degree, we. are seriously considering his in • 
fornia and 1 would recommend the idea to all of you. You can get information about 
the open university from the secretary in Whitehall in London (I have the address if 



anybody wants it). Overseas involvement strikes me as being another area that is 
in our tutors in greater and greater numbers. X know BYU has already become per- 
haps the largest institution in this business anywhere, and many of the rest of 
us are doing this. I was delighted to hear that the Berkely campuses worked out 
an arrangement with Oxford University where they are going to have summer programs 
jointly conducted at: Oxford starting this summer. I believe BYU is working on one 
with Surrey and presumably other parts of the world. The more of this we can do, 
certainly, the more exchange of. this sort that we can bring about, the better we 11 
all be and the better understanding we will all have of how other people feel. This 
is terribly important, in this shrinking world that we live in. 

Continuing Education centers I think, are facilities that all of us yearn for 
and not many of us yet have. I don’t think any of us really understand how we get 
them or how we could possibly bring it about. Perhaps in this world there are ay 
of doing this thing and if there ate, we would love hearing about it. lit s te y 
important that we all have adequate facilities so often we can t do ± 
need to do, because, facilities are just not available to us. Commercial facilities 
leave a lot to be. desired when it comes to offering the kinds of programs that ate 
so important, to Continuing Education. 

And finally I would suggest that we use the community as a classroom to a much 
greeted extent than we do. Me are, this quarter, offering a course that is receiving 
a lot of criticism from the newspapers in. San Diego, newspapers that could- be described 
as quite conservative, so that they don’t, lend themselves to tKe kind °LpDen We 
programming that we tend to do from time to time just to see what 2 iil happen. We 
offered this course with -- good instructor, but we told the students that they can 
decide what they want to do when they get the class and it will be a non strn o 
course, the students will decide the grading system, they will decide a whole lot of 
things about the class. We thought, we'd see what these people decided to d ° a ^ ice 
have Involved themselves in ?he basic theme for khis course was 
Community Relations." A couple of students got themselves put in 0 , d 

followed police around and spent a day or two with the police, others got involved 
with some P di"g addict, (not as users, of course) In other words they went out and 
looked at the community as it: really is and they brought this back and they discus, 
it. I think that this is education in the modern_sense^ I think this is what the 
kids arp talking about when they talk about relevant, education m our curricula, I 
thtnk we need to introduce a lot more of that into our curricula. I would commend 
these things as things we ought to be thinking about and I hope that they are not 
too startling. In California, we sometimes think we get too far out and we have o 
touch base with the rest of the country in order to straighten ourselves out. But, 
sometimes its healthy to have, people pushing you like this, in the way my friend Hal 

Bentley does. Thank you very much, 

Sherma n B. Sheffield ; Thank you very much Martin and Hal, y ?"’ v ® ” kere 

nf , P d„d it and we are very appreciative of that. I believe we ve been remiss in 
It Hast introductions ; Dr. Wayne B. Ringer of Utah State University, who has been 
a most helpful member of the planning committee, as has Dean Grant R. Holt of “ 
University of Utah. Would you two gentlemen stand and let us give Y°u some ^ogni 
tion and applause. And now as Mr . James Traver suggested, would you please lea ve 

title Ivallltion forms that you have been filling out at the exit as you eave h ls 

session Are there any comments that need be made before we say adieu until 197 

£ ll rlosing, let me say on behalf of the program committee, the Regional 



Steering Committee, that we. ali hope our getting together has bean at: least a re- 
newing (1£ not completely new) cf some of the knowledges, the insights, the desires, 
that we have as we move forward together. We thank you for being here, and if 
there is any further assistance that the staff can be to you, please indicate that 
assistance to one of. us, so that you might be on your way. We wish you well until 
we meet again in 1970. The Conference stands adjourned. 



